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Art. I.— New Views of Christianity, Society, and the 
Church. By O. A. Brownson. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1836. 12mo. pp. ix. and 116. 


Ir is not very customary for an author to be his own 
reviewer; and yet there is no good reason why it 
should not be. The reviewer might then always have 
the advantage, not slight, of reviewing a work which 
he has at least read, and a subject in which he most 
likely takes a warm personal interest. Our purpose, 
however, is not so much to review this little book 
which we published a few years since, as to bring its 
subject, with some additional developments, more dis- 
tinctly before the public. 

This little book, one of the earliest of our publica- 
tions that we would not forget, is not without its faults, 
and some of them very grave; but we value it more 
than anything else that we have published. It is, upon 
the whole, the most genuine statement of our whole 
thought, of the principles which we believe must form 
the basis of the future Church, that we have made. It 
has been now some five or six years before the public, 
without having attracted much attention, although it 
has not failed to secure some warm friends. And yet 
its success has been all that could have been reasona- 
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bly anticipated. It is hardly fitted to be a popular 
work; not indeed because its style and language want 
clearness and precision, nor because its subject-matter 
is beyond the reach of ordinary comprehension ; but 
because it is altogether too brief in its developments, 
and too abstract and general in its statements ; and also 
because it is written from a point of view foreign to 
the great majority of our countrymen. 

The general scope and design of the work have in 
most cases been misapprehended; not altogether 
through the fault of the author, but through the want 
of familiarity on the part of its readers with the order 
of thought, which it seeks on the one hand to develop 
and on the other to combat. The design of the work 
was to state simply, briefly, but distinctly, the general 
principles which must govern the religious and social 
future of the race; but so to state them as to refute 
the errors of a school, becoming somewhat powerful 
in the old world, and which might possibly ere long 
find its way to our own country. In a word, the work 
presupposes in almost every page the writings of the 
Saint-Simonians, and especially Henry Heine’s De 1’ Al- 
lemagne. ‘The author, writes with these works con- 
stantly before his eyes, and labors, on the one hand, to 
show the Church that it may accept the truths they 
contain, without involving itself in their errors; and, 
on the other hand, to show their authors that they can 
accept Christianity without becoming responsible for 
the unquestionable errors of the Church. But this, as 
it was done without any formal statement, could be 
apparent only to such as had read the writings in ques- 
tion; and as these were but few, comparatively speak- 
ing, the real purport of the book could not be gene- 
rally conceived. 

The Saint-Simonians, as a religious body have been 
dissolved ; but their doctrines in a modified form, are 
perhaps the only doctrines that are at the present mo- 
ment really making any progress in either France or 
Germany. ‘They are no ordinary doctrines, and their 
influence on the future of mankind cannot be easily 
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calculated. They contain truths of the highest order, 
of the most comprehensive reach,— and truths, too, 
which must and will rise to dominion. But these 
truths, perfectly harmonious with the principles of the 
Gospel, nay, which are but the growth of the funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel, are brought out in 
opposition to Christianity, and supposed by their au- 
thors to involve necessarily its destruction. With them 
Christianity was a very good thing in its day; and in 
the development of the race, in the institution and 
growth of a higher order of civilization, it has served 
a very useful purpose; but the race has now outgrown 
it, and demands not merely a new church, but a new 
religion. Against this view of Christianity this book 
of ours was written. We saw that the ground of 
attack upon religion was shifted, and that therefore it 
had become necessary to shift the ground of defence. 
The old sneers and cavils, the old attempts to im- 
peach the purity of its morals, or the completeness of 
its chain of historical evidence, were to be abandoned ; 
and Christianity was to be accepted, but not as a liv- 
ing religion, having the right and the power to com- 
mand men’s obedience ; but as a religion of the past, 
divine and authoritative for yesterday, and therefore 
to be held in grateful recollection ; but worthless for 
to-day. We wished to prepare for this new species of 
warfare, indeed to prevent it, by separating the truths 
of the Church from its errors, and the truths of this 
new school from its errors, and showing that the truths 
of both were coincident with the teachings of Jesus. 
This was our aim in the book, and time is fast showing 
that our precautionary movement was not uncalled for. 

For the book itself we have the greater affection 
from the fact, that it did not turn out to be precisely 
such a book as we contemplated when we sa: down 
to write. We had contemplated accomplishing our 
purpose, by attempting little more than to establish the 
general fact, that all religions are progressive, and that 
the elements of Christianity are comprehensive enough 
for a religion adequate to any conceivable stage of 
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human advancement. We had written some eight or 
nine chapters with this view, when one day, as we 
were writing, a sentence passed from the pen to the 
paper, which, as soon as it was written down and 
contemplated, seemed to be a key that unlocked the 
whole mystery of the historical development of the 
Church. Suddenly, man’s whole history, from the in- 
definite past to the illimitable future, seemed to lie 
open in broad sunlight to the intense gaze of the 
writer. The whole book was given him in a glance, 
and in writing it, henceforth, he did little else than 
transfer to his pages what that glance revealed to him. 
The original plan was abandoned, and the chapters 
already written, condensed into the first four pages 
which serve as an introduction, and the book sent out 
as it is. This fact may be worth nothing to the 
public, but it is worth something to the author; and 
although he asks no respect to be paid to the book on 
the account of it, yet this fact gives it additional au- 
thority in his own mind, —the authority due to verita- 
ble inspiration. 

The book was published, the vision which remained 
till it was written vanished, and man and his history 
became as dark an enigma to the writer as ever. He 
lost sight of the great leading principle of the book, 
and continued his philosophical and historical investi- 
gations as before, and as if nothing had occurred. The 
result has been, that after five years of intense applica- 
tion, he has come to the same conclusions by a different 
process. He, therefore, finds the book once again in 
his experience, and reaffirms it. 

The views here given, perhaps, should not be called 
new, for taken separately, many of them may be found 
elsewhere ; but the book, taken as a whole, in its 
leading principle, in its spirit and design, is truly 
original. It was at least original with the writer; and 
if others have taken similar views, we have not seen 
their statement of them. But the question of its new- 
ness, or of its originality, is of very little consequence. 
The only important questions concerning it are, What 
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are these views? Are they true? Are they compre- 
hensive, and likely to be fruitful in important results ? 
For an answer to these questions we refer to the 
book itself. In what follows we shall endeavor to 
set forth some of them again, and in a form less ab- 
stract and general. ‘The book in fact is faulty in 
respect to the form in which it states the views of 
the writer. His desire to say all, and his unwilling- 
ness to make a large book, induced him to adopt a form 
of expression which is altogether too abstract. More is 
meant than appears, and more than most readers can 
find, till they have learned in part the author’s views 
from some other source. 


Man lives only by virtue of some theory of the uni- 
verse, which solves for him the problem of his exist- 
ence and destiny, and prescribes a life-plan which he 
must endeavor to realize. ‘This theory, whatever it 
be, or however obtained, is what man names RELIGION. 
It is always his highest conception of God and of the 
law of his own being. Religion is then the Ideal, and 
man’s effort to realize it. ‘T’o be religious man must 
act with his whole nature, and strive with all his 
strength, intelligence, and love, to realize the Ideal in 
every department of life, in the individual, in the fam- 
ily, in the State, in the world, in industry, science, 
and art. 

The Cuurcu is the organization of mankind for the 
peaceable, orderly, and successful realization of the 
Christian Ideal, or the Ideal as beheld by the early fol- 
lowers of Jesus. The Ideal as thus beheld was below 
the infinite, below that of Jesus even, and therefore 
could be only fora time. It could not be the Ideal for the 
race through all the stages of its progress. The Church, 
in its origin, though never embracing the true Christian 
Ideal in its fulness, was nevertheless a genuine Church 
of the Ideal. It was far in advance of all preceding 
organizations of mankind, and must be redeeming and 
ameliorating in its influence, till it had brought the 
Christian nations up even with itself. 
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Up even with itself the Church has now brought the 
Christian world. ‘The civilization it has created is 
even in some respects in advance of it. For a thou- 
sand years and more, it was the Church of the Ideal. 
It was the depositary of the intelligence, the wisdom, 
the virtue, the aspirations of the race. It proposed a 
work for humanity, and directed individual and social 
activities in the path of progress. But it now looks no 
more to the future. It has realized its Ideal. It pro- 
poses no new labors for civilization, makes no new de- 
mands on the race in behalf of progress. It therefore 
loses sight of the end for which it was instituted, and 
must now turn its face once more to the future, em- 
brace the Ideal, or give way for a New Cuurcn, which 
shall be an organization of mankind, not to retain the 
past, but to conquer the future. Humanity eternally 
aspires. It sees ever before it new heights to be scaled, 
new victories to be won, and is always eager to march. 
It cannot be stayed. Ever does the Ideal hover before 
its actual position, commanding it to advance, and for- 
bidding it to halt, much less encamp. If the Church 
will not lead, humanity will displace it, choose a new 
leader, and go on without it in its career of battle and 
conquest. 

The Church was originally based on the doctrine of 
the Incarnation of the Word, or the Divine Ideal, in the 
man Christ Jesus, and on that of the distinction of the 
two principles, Spirit and Matter, making spirit the 
principle of good, and matter the principle of evil. 

The ancient philosophers, especially Pythagoras and 
Plato, conceived of the Logos or Worp of God. But 
with them this worp was a pure idea. It existed, but 
merely in the abstract. It might be an object of con- 
templation, and of a sort of metaphysical admiration, to 
the few choice spirits, able to rise to its conception ; 
but it was hidden from the mass, without life, and with- 
out power to mould the character of the individual, or 
to direct the action of society to the common advance- 
ment of the race. Few only can rise to the abstract, 
and those few derive no life from it. The Worp of 
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God, however prominent a place it may hold in systems 
of metaphysics, cannot be the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation, until incarnated, clothed 
with flesh, and seen living and breathing, acting 
and loving, toiling and suffering, and dying and 
rising from the dead, for the redemption of man. God 
is for us only in his worp, and his worp is regenerating 
only as made flesh, and seen to “dwell among us full 
of grace and truth.” 

Men strive in their minds to form a conception of an — 
infinite, all-perfect, abstract being, which they may call 
God; and in their hearts they strive to love and rever- 
ence him. Vain effort. ‘There are no abstractions in 
absolute life. God is no abstraction, but an infinite 
concrete. He may be perceived, but only relatively, 
and the view which is taken of him must be always 
finite and inadequate. ‘The finite, relative, inadequate 
conception we form of God is the Ideal, the only God 
there is for us, and to this Ideal we never attain by ab- 
straction ; to it we attain only so far as it is concreted, 
or revealed by the finite and relative beings falling un- 
der our observation. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation of the Worp, teach- 
es us that there is for us no God, but “God manifest in 
the flesh.””> There is no God to love and reverence, but 
the God that lives and moves in, creates and sustains, 
what we actually see and know of the universe. God 
is to us distinguishable, but not separable from man’ 
and nature ; as time is distinguishable from succession, | 
but absolutely inconceivable without it; or space from 
extension, while without extension it were to us as if it 
were not. God, if we may so speak, is concreted in 
his works, a living God, instead of that cold, naked ab- 
straction, which metaphysicians call God, satisfying the 
demands of a frigid logic it may be, but dead to the 
heart. Nevertheless, this living God, which we finite 
beings may know, love, and reverence, is not God in 
the infinite fulness of his being, but the Worp of God, 
— God uttered, and uttered merely to our finite capaci- 
ties. The absolute God is too vast for our feeble intel- 
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lects, too luminous for our obscure vision. No man 
hath seen his face at any time. Yet the living God, 
uttered in the living realities, we see and know, is in 
fact one with the Father. In knowing, loving, and rever- 
encing the God thus made visible to us, we are in fact, 
knowing, loving, and reverencing the Absolute God, so 
far as our feeble faculties do or can attain to him. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation also proclaims the 
dignity and worth of human nature, not of the human 
soul merely, but of man himself. The Worp is made 
flesh in a genuine Son of Man. Jesus is born of wo- 
man. Marriage and maternity are thus declared to be 
holy, and human nature itself to be kindred with the 
Divine. For what means this Mystery of the ‘‘ Worp 
become flesh,” if not that the highest and fullest mani- 
festation of God, the most brilliant and adequate rep- 
resentation of God, of the Absolute God, is a genuine 
Son of Man, a true human being? Man was made in 
the image of God, is the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person. He is the finite rep- 
resentative of the infinite God. He is then iredeemed 
from the alleged degradation of his being, and declared 
to be worthy of love and reverence. ‘The Incarnation, 
since it was in a man, a real man, a man born of wo- 
man, proclaims the dignity of man, and the divinity of 
his nature. 

God is known, loved, reverenced, only in his visible 
manifestation. Man is this visible manifestation. ‘To 
know, love, and reverence man, then, is to know, love, 
and reverence God, under the only possible form, and 
in the only acceptable manner. ‘The love of God has 
no expression but in the love of man. Here is a basis, 
and a firm basis too, of a broad and genuine philan- 
thropy, in view of which, the angels, all pure and lov- 
ing spirits, hovering over the cradle of the infant Re- 
deemer, might well shout, “Glory to God in the high- 
est, on earth peace, and good will to men.” 

The effects of this doctrine of the Incarnation, are 
visible everywhere in modern civilization, in great part 
are it, and are seen in its more generous and humane 
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character over all the civilizations which preceded it ; in 
its tenderness of human life; in the high rank it as- 
signs to the virtues of meekness, gentleness, mercy, 
charity, modesty, chastity, and love ; in the high value 
it places on man as an individual; in its emancipation 
of the slave, and general labors to promote liberty, and 
social well-being. 

The Church, however, has but imperfectly compre- 
hended this doctrine. It misapprehended it from the 
beginning ; but its misconceptions of it were of a na- 
ture to do no harm in the actual state of things fora 
long series of years; but they now become mischiev- 
ous and need to be corrected. 'The Church was right 
in what it asserted, wrong in what it denied. When it 
asserted the incarnation of the Ideal in Jesus, it assert- 
ed the truth; when it asserted that it was and could be 
incarnated in only him, it erred ; and this latter error is 
the source of no small part of the present hostility it 
encounters. 

The Church, by asserting the incarnation of the Ideal 
in the Son of Mary, has declared him to be a true Man, a 
genuine Son of God, and secured to him the love and rev- 
erence man owes to his God ; but, in restricting it to him, 
she has disinherited in some sort all the rest of the Sons 
of Men. She has secured to him no more love and rev- 
erence than was his due; but had she properly inter- 
preted the Mystery of God made flesh, she would have 
commanded that the same love and reverence be paid 
to every man, for every man is, in proportion to the 
quantity of his being, an incarnation, a visible mani- 
festation of the Divinity. ‘This truth the Church has 
overlooked in her intense admiration of Jesus; and of 
all the Sons of Men she has found but one she could 
dignify with the name of the Son of God. 

Jesus was all that the Church has alleged. He was 
verily the Son of God. He lived, toiled, suffered, and 
died, and rose again for the redemption of man. Of all 
the Sons of Men, in his epoch, he was eminently God’s 
dear and well-beloved Son. He has been the father of 
a new age, the institutor of a new order of civilization, 
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the giver of a new life to the world, the real Mediator 
between God and men, and the literal Saviour of our 
souls. But viewed as the Son of Mary, the sympa- 
thizing brother of the poor and afflicted, he is not sepa- 
rated nor separable from the rest of the Sons of Men. 
He was a true brother Man. He was the Son of God. 
But we may say to-day, for to-day the truth can be 
apprehended, we are ALL THE Sons or Gop, and 
therefore heirs of God, and joint heirs with Jesus. Not 
in Jesus alone does the Divine Ideal incarnate itself, but 
in every man, in all men, and therefore all men are 
brethren, and possessors of a divine nature. 

This is the great truth which the Church must now 
accept and bring out, a truth which is nothing but the 
generalization of the particular truth, she has always 
contended for. The new Church, the Church of the 
Ideal, will be based on this generalization, and will 
therefore prescribe to its members the duty of loving 
and reverencing all men, as we have heretofore loved 
and reverenced Jesus. We love and reverence God, 
when we love and reverence man. Religious duty 
will be made henceforth to consist, not in abortive at- 
tempts to love and reverence a metaphysical abstraction, 
a mere logical entity, nor yet in loving and reverencing 
one only of the sons of men; but Humanity; nor yet 
Humanity in the abstract, man in general, but nobody 
in particular; but all the individual men and women 
who compose the race. This will not require us to 
love and reverence Jesus less, but his brethren more. 
All men will by this become sacred ; each man will be 
a living shrine of the Godhead, a visible, speaking, 
loving symbol of the Father. 

The actual Church is an organization for the wor- 
ship of God, as revealed in one individual ; the Church of 
the Future will be an organization for the worship of 
God as revealed in all men. The Ideal of the new 
Church will be the redemption and sanctification of the 
race, as the Ideal of the old Church was the redemp- 
tion and sanctification of the individual; or the new 
will add to the old the redemption and sanctification 
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of the race. The new never lets go the old; but re- 
tains it, and enlarges it, by making that general, which 
was before particular. “ ‘Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law and the prophets; I am not come to 
destroy, but ro ruurit.” The effect of the new 
Church, or the new organization of mankind, for the 
express purpose of directing all activities, all intelligen- 
ces, all sympathies, all industry, science, and art, to the 
realization of genuine love and reverence for all men, 
must baffle the most sanguine hope to calculate. 
The new Church will realize the vision of the angels, 
and enable all men from all the earth, with sweet and 
harmonious voices to echo their glad chorus. It will 
usher in the age of universal peace; and all man’s 
energies, which have so often been turned against his 
brother, and into instruments for making the earth a 
vast field of blood, will be employed in the useful or 
ornamental arts, and in promoting universal well-being. 
The groans of this nether world will cease. Man will 
stand erect, the image of his Maker, and look forth in 
joy upon a world made beautiful by his love. This 
sHaLL be. The old Church will become the Church of 
the Ideal, or a new Church will be organized for its 
realization. ‘The heart of universal Humanity cries 
out for it. Let him that hath ears hear. 

II. The Oriental religions, which preceded the Church, 
all recognised the doctrine of two coeternal, coexisting, 
and mutually hostile principles, one the principle of 
Good, the other the principle of Evil. The Church 
has never formally embraced this doctrine; it has con- 
demned it even, in the Gnostic and especially the 
Manichzan heresies, and sought to reconcile the exist- 
ence of Evil with the origin of all things in the princi- 
ple of Good, vy means of the dogmas of the revolt of 
angels and the fall of man. Nevertheless it has not 
wholly escaped it, but has reproduced it under the modi- 
fied form of the original and inherent antagonism of 
spirit and matter, generating two classes of interests, 
mutually destructive one of the other, termed the one 
class celestial, or spiritual interests, and the other class 
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terestrial, material, temporal, or carnal interests. The 
first class are regarded by the Church as supreme, per- 
manent, eternal, holy ; the second class as low, variable, 
transitory, and essentially unholy. Hence, its constant 
effort has been to withdraw attention from the latter, 
and to fix it on the former; to rescue men from the 
slavery of the flesh, and to make them free in the 
spirit. 

This distinction of interests, and this labor of the 
Church, have not been without their good results. 
They have tended, in no slight degree, to purify the 
affections, to exalt the sentiments, and to promote the 
virtues of tenderness, meekness, gentleness, humility, 
chastity, and love. Men have been led to raise moral 
courage over physical, to prefer truth to riches, and 
poverty and obscurity to the pomp and majesty of the 
world. An army of true soldiers of the Cross has been 
reared and disciplined, eager to brave toil, suffering, dan- 
ger, and death for the glory of God and the salvation of 
the soul. The history of missions and missionaries, 
from Paul to the Moravians, is a brilliant chapter in the 
history of humanity. The voluntary poverty of the 
mendicant orders, and of the great body of the Cath- 
olic clergy, reveals a faith that overcomes the world. 

This separation of spiritual interests from material 
interests, involved necessarily a separation of Church 
and State. When Jesus came, the State was in the 
hands of the military society, and was organized for 
no higher Ideal than war and conquest ; or at best, the 
maintenance of civil order by military force, against 
foreign and domestic enemies. He said, therefore, 
“my kingdom is not of this age.” I must wait till a 
more auspicious period, before mankind can be defini- 
tively organized for the peaceable and orderly pursuit of 
the Ideal. ‘Therefore ‘render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.”” Civil society could not then be brought into 
accordance with Christian principles. In order to effect 
that, a higher order of civilization was needed. ‘The 
Church therefore abandoned civil Society to Caesar — 
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to rapine and violence, to ignorance and brutal passion ; 
while it labored exclusively in the spiritual sphere for the 
creation of a new order of civilization, which should ulti- 
mately redress the State, and bring it up to its own Ideal. 
In this sphere it labored with untiring zeal and persever- 
ance from the first century to the fifteenth, and success- 
fully laid the foundations of all that society now is. Dur- 
ing the greater part of that period, by means of its supe- 
rior intelligence and virtue, it ruled the State, modified 
its actions, and compelled its administrators to consult 
the rights of man, by protecting the poor, the feeble, and 
the defenceless It is not easy to estimate the aston- 
ishing progress it effected for civilization, during that 
long period, called by narrow-minded and bigoted 
protestant historians the dark ages. Never before had 
such labors been performed for Humanity. Never be- 
fore had there been such an immense body, as the 
Christian clergy, animated by a common spirit, and 
directed by acommon will and intelligence to the cul- 
tivation and growth of the moral virtues and the arts of 
peace. Then was tamed the wild barbarian, and the 
savage heart made to yield to the humanizing influen- 
ces of tenderness, gentleness, meekness, humility, and 
love ; then imperial crown, and royal sceptre paled be- 
fore the crosier, and the representative of him, who had 
lived, and toiled, and preached, and suffered, and died 
in obscurity, in poverty and disgrace, was exalted, and 
made himself felt in the palace and in the cottage, in 
the court and the camp, striking terror into the rich and 
noble, and pouring the oil and wine of consolation into 
the bruised heart of the poor and friendless. Wrong, 
wrong have they been, who have complained that kings 
and emperors were subjected to the spiritual head of 
Christendom. It was well for man, that there was a 
power above the brutal tyrants called emperors, kings, 
and barons, who rode rough shod over the humble 
peasant and artisan,—well that there was a power 
even on earth, that could touch their cold and atheistical 
hearts, and make them tremble as the veriest slave. 
The heart of Humanity leaps with joy, when a mur- 
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derous Henry is scourged at the tomb of Thomas a 
Becket, or when another Henry waits barefoot, shiv- 
éring with cold and hunger for days, at the door of the 
Vatican, or when a Pope grinds his foot into the neck 
of a Frederic Barbarossa. Aristocratic protestantism, 
which has never dared enforce its discipline on royalty 
or nobility, may weep over the exercise of such power, 
but it is to the existence and exercise of that power, 
that the PeopLe owe their existence, and the doctrine 
of man’s equality to man its progress. 

All that the Church has really done for humanity was 
done during what are termed the dark ages. It then 
laid the foundations of modern civilization, breathed 
into it its humane and gentle spirit, and animated it for an 
uninterrupted career of peaceful conquest. It was then 
it established schools and universities, founded schol- 
arships, and prepared for a system of universal education. 
It emancipated the slave, declared all men equal before 
God, raised the barefooted friar to the throne of Chris- 
tendom, and made the rich sinner disgorge his misbegot- 
ten wealth to feed the poor he had robbed, and to serve 
the interests of humanity. Children, as we are, of 
what is called the Reformation, and which was noth- 
ing but a rebellion against the Church, and the estab- 
lishment of an insurrectionary government, we are too 
prone to forget the benefits of the Church; and casting 
a veil over its struggles and its labors of love, we 
would fain make it appear, that there was no light in 
the world till protestantism was born, and nothing 
done for humanity till a German Monk dared burn 
the papal bull. But all that has been done since is but 
the necessary development of what was done before. 
He is an undutiful son who curses his own mother, 
and no good can come of him. 

Up to the fifteenth century the Church was the true 
Church, as true to the Ideal as was possible in the cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed. Up to that period 
it was the Church of progress, and continued itself to 
advance. But in consequence of the broad line it had 
drawn between spiritual interests and material interests, 
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it placed necessarily a term to its own progress. It 
could advance, or aid the advancement of the race, 
only till it had brought the civil organization in;a spir- 
itual point of view up even with itself. As soon as 
the State embodied in its organization, and in its enact- 
ments as much wisdom, intelligence, justice, and hu- 
manity, as it itself embodied in its own organization 
and canons, its mission in regard to civilization was 
ended. It could work on the State only through the 
individual conscience, and it could not, without aban- 
doning its ground, make it a matter of conscience with 
individuals to organize the State for the indefinite pro- 
gress of the race in relation to material interests. It 
became, then, a mere parallel organizatién with the 
State, having no longer in relation to society an ideal to 
realize. It had nothing to propose. It could no lon- 
ger take the lead in civilization. From being the suze- 
rain of the State, it was forced to become, as it has 
been for three hundred years, its vassal. 

In point of fact, for three hundred years the State 
has been superior to the Church, and it, instead of the 
Church, has proposed and eflected whatever social 
ameliorations have been proposed and effected. But so 
long as the old theory of a separation of interests re- 
mains, the supremacy of the State over the Church is 
a monstrous anomaly. It is in theory nothing less than 
making the low, the transitory, the unholy, superior to 
the high, the holy, and the eternal. It is making mat- 
ter, declared to be the principle of Evil, superior to the 
spirit, declared to be the principle of Good; the body 
triumphant over the soul; and time overeternity. This 
is intolerable. It creates a disgust with some for the 
Church, which makes pretensions it does not justify, 
and with others it prompts efforts to restore the Church 
to its former position. But the restoration of the Church 
to power would relieve no embarrassment. ‘The Church 
has realized its ideal. ‘To give it supremacy would not 
be to make it again a Church of the Ideal, and therefore 
favorable to progress; but to arrest the progress of the 
race, and to place us back where we were in the fifteenth 
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century. There is but one method by which Church- 
men can recover the dominion of the Church, and that 
is the reverse of the method they pursue. ‘The Church 
was supreme, because it had a right to be. It had 
a loftier ideal than had the State. Now it is not so. 
The State, the creature of Christian civilization, is more 
Christian, in fact, than the Church; and whoso would 
labor for the progress of humanity through any existing 
organism, must take the State instead of the Church, 
and be a politician instead of a clergyman. In order 
that it should be otherwise, the Church must show that 
she has an ideal, some work for civilization to pro- 
pose, big enough for men’s hearts, equal to their aspira- 
tions. Men are now uneasy and confined within her 
enclosures. ‘They see immense evils obtain in the 
world, which they would gladly redress. Rich feelings 
kindle up within them; great thoughts swell in their 
hearts; a mighty energy is working in their souls; and 
they would go forth and act, lay hold of the ages, and 
shape them to the glory of God, and the redemption of 
man. But they are bound, confined in a narrow dungeon. 
They rave, they foam, they pull at their chains, beat 
their heads against the dungeon walls, fall back wearied, 
exhausted, and die. ‘There is a universal restlessness ; 
men’s great souls are seeking some mode of utterance, 
but find none. ‘They burn to act, and yet are held 
back. Nothing is proposed equal to what they feel 
moving and working in themselves. There is no vent 
for the activity, which has long been accumulating in 
the soul. It but preys upon its possessor. Hence the 
deep pathos of our times, the wail of sorrow, heard on 
either hand, the melancholy, the morbid sentiment, the 
suicides. In this state of things it is madness, to at- 
tempt to revive the Church, on its old platform, and to 
carry us back three hundred years, to do over again 
what has already been done. 

The remedy will not be found in going back, but in 
going forward. The Church can rise to power only by 
accepting the Ideal. It must abandon the distinction it 
has made between spiritual interests and material inter- 
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ests, a distinction which has no existence in the nature 
of _things, and recognises the fact, that in actual life, 
spirit and matter are one. The flesh is no more sin 
than is the spirit, and the soul is no more holy than the 
body. Man is not tempted and drawn away into sin 
by his body, for without the soul, the body were dead, 
and incapable of performing a single function. The 
soul acts never without the body, nor the body without 
the soul. One is not the other, but one is never with- 
out the other. The action of the one is, so long as 
there is life, absolutely indistinguishable from that of 
the other. The action and reaction of each are so har- 
monious, aud one becomes so blended with the other, 
that in real life, there is for the two but one agent. 
Man should never, then, be treated as a twofold being, 
made up of soul and body, but as one simple being, 
made to live in a body; and through that in intimate 
relation with nature. He should then be taken asa 
whole, as one, and identical in all his phenomena, how- 
ever multiform, various, or variable they may be. 

Man and nature are made of the same stuff. Spirit 
and matter are the same at bottom. The basis of the 
composite existence, termed matter, is not dead atoms, but 
living substance, endowed with force and perception. 
This living substance, or these living substances, into 
which all material bodies may be resolved, are kindred 
with that substance termed in man soul or spirit. Body 
is nothing but a continuity of points, each point of 
which is a living being, acting from its own centre, 
from its own inherent force, and representing the entire 
universe from its point of view, and is in itself as im- 
material and as indestructible as the human soul itself.* 
No reason, then, can be assigned, why matter should be 
more sinful than spirit, or more the cause of sin. One 
God has created both, and both out of his own infinite 
fulness of being, and both for the communication of his 
own unbounded goodness. 





* This is the doctrine of Leibnitz; but we have advanced, and 
demonstrated it, in substance, in several of our previous essays. 
VOL. V. NU. L. 
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Spirit and matter reconciled, declared to be one in 
the unity of actual life, all interests will become alike 
sacred and proper to be consulted. There will be no 
more lusting of the spirit against the flesh, nor of the 
flesh against the spirit. Spiritual interests and material 
interests will be held to be not only inseparable, but 
indistinguishable. There is no act that really promotes 
the welfare of the soul, that is not also for the welfare 
of the body; there is no act demanded by the well- 
being of the body, not also demanded for the well-being 
of the soul. What is for man’s good in time, is for his 
good in eternity; and the only sure way of gaining a 
heaven hereafter, is to create a heaven on earth. What 
is for the good of man, is for the glory of God. All 
interests are the same, then, in their character, and all 
acts which are proper to be done at all are religious 
acts. 

III. The Church of the Future will be based on two 
great principles; the first, the generalization of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and the other, the unity in . 
actual life of spirit and matter. This makes the service 
of God and man one and the same service, and the 
service of man, under the spiritual relation, identical 
with the service of man, under the material relation. 
God must be served by our labors for the good of all 
men; and the good of all men does not consist ina 
spiritual culture to the neglect of physical well-being, 
but in their redemption and sanctification under all the 
possible aspects of their being. ‘The Church of the 
Future will then propose the amelioration of man under 
his material relations, no less than under his spiritual 
relations. Material sufferings will touch it not less 
than moral sufferings, and oppressions in the State will 
be as much offences against its laws, as the misdeeds 
of individuals. Its mission will not be merely that 
of fitting men to die, and to gain a happier world, 
but fitting them to live, and to make the earth itself an 
abode of plenty, peace, and love. It will not enjoin 
poverty, but justice, and so direct the industrial activity 
of the race, and establish such laws for the distribution 
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of the fruits of industry, that all will have a compe- 
tence, and none any temptation to abuse his posses- 
sions, or to rob another. 

By uniting all the interests of man, and subjecting them 
all to the same law, Church and State will ultimately 
become one, and a new classification of the race obtain. 
There will not then be a spiritual society, and a civil 
society, a religious society, and an irreligious society. 
All society, all association will be holy, for all associa- 
tion will be for the worship of God. The State will 
become a Church, and legislators and civil rulers minis- 
ters at the altar. For then God will not be worshipped 
by idle hymns, and idler ceremonies; but by those sub- 
stantial acts of piety and love, which do really tend to 
the melioration of the condition of all men, especially 
of the poorest and most numerous class. Men will then 
be religious by visiting the fatherless and the widows 
in their afflictions, and by keeping themselves pure and 
blameless. 

Man is a being who acts, knows, and feels. Heisa 
simple being, but with a threefold power of manifest- 
ation. He manifests himself as activity, intelligence, 
sensibility. Hence there are three ways, in which he 
can serve and be served. Every man has these 
three faculties ; but in some men one of them predomi- 
nates; in others another. Those, in whom activity 
predominates, are what are termed men of action, pract- 
ical men; those, in whom intelligence predominates, 
are men of science, whose tendency is to know, to 
investigate, to be acquainted with the universe, its princi- 
ples, and phenomena; in fine, those, in whom sensibility 
predominates, are artists, — men, who are attached to 
the beautiful, who delight in the fine arts, and aspire to 
ornament and embellish life. Ultimately men will fall 
into three classes according to this three-fold division. 

The men of action have heretofore been too often 
engaged in war and conquest, or in taking advantage of 
their more simple brethren. They will hereafter turn, as 
they are now turning, their activity into an industrial 
and peaceful direction. ‘These will be the industrial 
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-portion of mankind, cultivators of the earth, artizans, 


manufacturers, merchants, traders, active business men. 
The second will be engaged in scientific investigations, 
all of which will be turned to the advantage of industry 
and art. The third will be devoted to the cultivation 
of the fine arts, to adorning our habitations, purifying 
our affections, and exalting our sentiments. 

In these three ways man may serve man, and there- 
fore worship God. They, whose taste and capacity 
lead them to industrial pursuits, will worship God by 
tilling the earth, by manufacturing the raw materials, 
or distributing or exchanging the fruits of labor. They, 
whose tastes and capacities lead them in a scientific 
direction, will worship God, by penetrating the secrets 
of the universe, upturning the several strata of the 
earth, and learning how nature improves upon her own 
types, or as they track the divine wisdom through forests, 
see it unfolding in the violet under the hedge, living in 
the animal frame, soaring with the eagle, and blazing 
forth in glory in the sun and stars. All nature will be 
seen to be full of God, and at each step the man of true 
science will pause in transcendent admiration. The 
artist will worship him by communing with the visions 
of beauty that come to his soul, attempting to seize and 
transfer them to his marble or canvas, to embody them 
in column or dome, or give them voice in song or 
story. 

Forms of worship there will be, and forms that have 
meaning, that speak to the heart, and waken great 
thoughts, and generous and holy feeling, — forms that 
inspire men’s souls, and make them aspire with ever 
increasing energy to worship God in Humanity. All 
that industry can do, science can teach, or art inspire, 
will be done to bring man into harmony with the will 
of his Maker, and to redeem and sanctify all men. In 
this work art will take the lead. Man, by the fact that 
he is endowed with a sensible nature, can be inspired, 
and it is by ¢mspzration that his progress is mainly ef- 
fected. God by his providence raises up, at distant 
intervals, providential men, a Moses, a David, an Isaiah, 
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a Jesus, a Paul, who admitted by their love into a 
closer communion with himself, speak to men in those 
living tones, which make men’s hearts beat, and would 
make them beat under the very ‘ribs of death,” and 
waken them toa higher life, —inspire them to new, 
and better sustained efforts to realize the Ideal, and 
make earth reflect the beauty of heaven. Every genuine 
artist is a being, in whom love predominates ; love car- 
ries him up to the very principle of things, and makes 
all things beautiful and lovely to his rapt soul; and 
speaking from the deep love up-welling from the bottom 
of his own heart, he can quicken love in the race, and 
inspire humanity to a more zealous and acceptable 
worship. 

The Church of the Future will place the worship of 
God solely in the redemption and sanctification of the 
race, especially the poorest and most numerous class, in 
loving all men, as we now love Jesus, and doing all 
that it is possible to do, to raise up every man to his 
proper estate; in a word, to realize that equality be- 
tween man and man in his material relations, that we 
now recognise in his spiritual relations. But it will not 
be merely utilitarian. It will not be cold and naked 
and barren. In accepting material interests, it will not 
become less, but even more spiritual. In making the 
worship of God consist in the service of man, it will 
recognise both the necessity and the utility of whatever 
tends to develop the soul, to awaken generous senti- 
ment, to increase the love of man for man. It will still 
have its temple-service, which will be solemn, imposing, 
and inspiring ; its instructors, who will disclose the laws 
of industry, science, and art,— instruct men in the 
proper direction of their activities, intelligences, and 
sympathies; its preachers, who will make the heart 
thrill, and kindle a deep and burning enthusiasm in the 
soul, to labor for the amelioration of the race. All the 
fine arts will be laid under contribution. Poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, architecture, whatever speaks to 
sentiment, will be pressed into the temple-service, and 
made to administer to the worship of God, and the 
amelioration of man. 
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Protestantism, in its excessive rationalism, in its rejec- 
tion of sentiment, of inspiration, has deprived the tem- 
ple-service of nearly all its power. In its churches there 
are a few dry forms, and much barren logic ; very little 
that speaks to the soul and kindles love. Puritanism 
knows nothing of the power of love. It has not learned 
that the road to men’s convictions lies through their 
hearts, and that we are raised to God effectually, 
only bythe purification and exaltation of our sentiments. 
It places the affections under ban, and regards all emo- 
tion as the fruit of the flesh, and is even enthusiastic 
against enthusiasm, inspired against inspiration. The 
Church of the Future will follow the principle of the 
Church of the Past, and adopt a form of service, that 
shall speak to the sensibility, to man as a being capable 
of inspiration, of love. But it will purify the form 
heretofore adopted, and the better adapt it to the awak- 
ening of a genuine love for universal man. 

The priests of the new Church will be those, who 
approach the nearest to God, those who best understand 
the works of the Creator, are best qualified to direct the 
activities of the race, and who have the most enthusi- 
astic love for their brethren. They will be directors of 
the people, of all consciences, because they will prove 
themselves the most able, and the most worthy ; because 
they will be those, in whom the power to act, to know, 
or to love, manifests itself in the most striking degree. 
They will be listened to and obeyed, because their 
words will carry conviction and create love. This is 
the true conception of a Christian priesthood. Men 
will not enter the priesthood to gain a livelihood, but 
because they are burning to do a work for humanity, 
which they cannot do without entering it. ‘They will 
be more powerful than ever were the priests of the old 
Church ; but their power will be in their inherent supe- 
riority, not in an artificial sanctity ascribed to their 
persons ; not in the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery ; nor in any formal consecration. ‘They will be 
God-ordained, God-commissioned, and they will speak 
as God gives them utterance; and their words will be 
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with power, because they will be words of truth and 
love. 


IV. Such will be the Church of the Future. It will 
not be a destruction of the old Church, but its fulfil- 
ment. It will be the Church of the past, enlarged, 
modified, and converted into the Church of thé Future. 
It will be an organization for the more full and perfect 
realization of the Christian Ideal. Christ is to it all 
that he has ever been. Jesus is its founder, and its 
aim is still the realization in actual life of the principles 
of the Christian Revelation ; but these principles more 
generously interpreted, and seen in a broader generality. 
The Ideal will still be the Christian Ideal, and it will 
be a true Christian Church, as true for the future, as 
the old Church was for the past. 

This Church recognising the unity of all interests, 
of spirit and matter, will place no term to its progress. 
Covering man’s whole activity, its Ideal will ever hover 
before it. It will gradually absorb the State, and abol- 
ish the double organization of mankind; it will super- 
sede the necessity of a religious organization and a civil 
organization ; and as the service of God and the service 
of man become identical, Church and State will become 
one. There will then be no clashing of rival claims, 
no war of hostile powers. ‘The government of God 
and the government of man will be identical. 

By spreading over all interests, extending to all activ- 
ities, intelligences, and sympathies, the Church will 
command the direction of them all; and as its Ideal is 
the redemption and sanctification of the race, it will 
impose upon the consciences of individuals, and of 
legislators and rulers, the religious duty of directing 
them all to the production of that love and reverence 
for all men, which have heretofore been paid to but 
one man. Always then will it have a work for civil- 
ization to propose, and therefore always a work which 
will enlist the sympathies of the human heart. There- 
fore it will always be the Church of the Ideal. It will 
always aspire, and kindle the aspirations of the race.. It 
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will then be forever a kingdom which the saints shall 
possess, and of which there shall be no end. It shall 
become a really Catholic Church, a Church truly uni- 
versal, and finally gather the vast family of man into 
one universal association; when wars will cease; all 
tears be wiped away; hatred be no more ; and man la- 
bor side by side with his brother, in peace and love, for 
the glory of God and the progress of humanity. 

The time has come for the new Church to be formed. 
The old Church has done its work. It has no work 
for us; nothing to propose but a certain routine, which 
has no power to excite our sympathies, or to command 
our respect. It has ceased to aspire. It has no words 
of authority. Men laugh at its puerile duties, and its 
idle threats. It does not direct the action of society ; 
nor does it presume to make it a religious duty for legis- 
lators and rulers to shape the laws and the administra- 
tion of the government, so as to effect, in the most rapid 
manner possible, the moral, physical, and intellectual 
amelioration of the race, especially of the poorest and 
most numerous class. It declares all men equal before 
God, and yet tolerates, nay, upholds the grossest in- 
equality before society; it declares poverty a virtue, 
and riches a sin, and yet gives the chief seats to the 
rich, and baptizes their means of gain. It declares that 
the poor are blessed because theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, and frowns upon all measures likely to be et- 
fectual in securing them the possession of that king- 
dom on earth. It has no Ideal. It looks back and 
sighs merely for its lost dominion. It has no blessing 
to pronounce on the young prophets of God, who start 
up to gain a more glorious future for the race. They 
are, in its estimation, seditious fellows, disturbers of the 
peace, profane levellers, disorganizers, abhorred of God, 
and rejected of man. For them no word, no look of 
encouragement. It excommunicates progress, and pro- 
nounces a curse on whatever is advanced, whatever 
belongs to the Ideal. Humanity will not, cannot tol- 
erate this, but will return neglect for cursing, and pass 
on, leaving the dead to bury their dead. 
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For three hundred years the Church has been on the 
side of the past, and the future has been with states- 
men and philosophers. During these three hundred 
years of insurrection, revolution, experiment, and phi- 
losophizing, philosophers and statesmen have brought 
forth two grand conceptions, which are to serve as the 
basis of the whole future. These two conceptions are 
EQUALITY and progress, or the Incarnation of the Word 
in all men, making all thereby the sons of God, and 
therefore equal one to another ; and the indefinite per- 
fectibility of the race ; giving therefore an Ideal to the 
Church, and making it its duty to labor for the realiza- 
tion of this perfectibility for all men, and in all the as- 
pects of their being. ‘These two conceptions were 
already in the mind of Jesus, but were only partially 
embraced by the Church. It admitted the divinity of 
human nature only in the case of one man, and progress, 
perfectibility, only in the spiritual order. Now all men 
are divine, and progress must be sought in the material 
order no less than in the spiritual. ‘This progress is in- 
definite ; no term can be placed to it. ‘I'hese are the 
grand conceptions, which have come forth from past 
labors and past struggles. ‘They have cost much, but 
they are worth all that they have cost. ‘These are the 
foundations of future society, EQUALITY AND PROGRESS, 
LOVE TO ALL MEN, AS HERETOFORE THERE HAS BEEN LOVE 
to Jesus, efforts to set the race forward to more and 
more advanced stages of civilization. Here is the Ideal. 
Morality, piety, all that is praiseworthy and noble will 
consist in efforts to realize this Ideal. ‘This Ideal is 
now aflirmed, and not by one man only, but by millions 
of warm hearts, that thrill at the very words EquaLity 
and progress. ‘They are affirmed in the very soul of 
the age in which we live, and the Church must accept 
them, and become an organism for their realization, — 
direct all activities, intelligences, and sympathies to their 
realization. ‘The existing Church may accept this Ideal. 
She is already an organism for that purpose, did she 
but know it. Her clergymen may become prophets, 
and from the heights of every pulpit in Christendom 
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proclaim, that all men are sons of God, and indefinitely 
progressive ; and that the love and worship of God con- 
sist in the love of all men, and in efforts to advance 
the race in civilization. But if she will not thus pro- 
claim, if she will not make it matter of discipline, and 
regard the neglect to labor in the cause of equality and 
progress an offence, deserving the censure of the Church, 
then a new Church will organize itself, a new temple 
will rise at the magic words, as did the walls of 
Thebes as the prophet touched his lyre. 

The time of denial has gone by. Protestantism is 
obsolete. The time has come to affirm, and to affirm 
with emphasis. The race is tired of mere analysis, 
criticism, dissecting, which gives not life, but takes it 
away. It demands a broad and generous synthesis, 
positive convictions, positive institutions, and a positive 
mission. It would act. Infidelity there may yet be; 
men no doubt are still disputing, whether there be or 
be not a God, whether the Scriptures were or were 
not given by divine inspiration, whether there be 
or be not a life beyond this life. Vain disputings all. 
He who would have faith must go forth and act. He 
who will do the will of God shall know there is a God. 
He who will cultivate love to all men, by seeking to 
do good to all men, shall never doubt that there is a 
common Father of all; and he in whose heart eternal- 
ly wells up a living love for all that live, who perpet- 
ually aspires, shall want no arguments to convince him 
that he cannot die. He lives immortality. Let the 
Church once more aspire, let its face be turned to the 
future, and let it command the moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual advancement of the race, command it in the 
name of God, and bless him who is able and willing to 
live or die for it, and faith will be restored, and men 
will live again. Christ will then reappear, and the 
kingdom shall in very deed be given to the saints who 
will possess it forever and ever. Even now, they who 
have eyes may see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, in all the glory of his Father, sur- 
rounded by all pure and loving spirits, to gather his 
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elect from the four corners of the earth, into a holy as- 
sociation, animated by a single spirit, and directed by a 
single will, for the brilliant conquest of the future. He 
comes. Lift up your heads, ye who have sighed under 
bondage, open your eyes, ye who have sat long in the 
region and shadow of death, exult, ye who have 
waited to see the salvation of God, for he cometh, and 
the day of redemption is at hand, and all the ends of 
the earth shall see the glory of God, and rejoice to- 
gether. 


EpIror. 


Art. II. — ConstirutTionaL GOVERNMENT. 


GovERNMENT is not, as the author of Common Sense 
asserts, ‘‘at best a necessary evil.” It has its origin 
and necessity in what is good, not merely in what is 
bad in human nature. It rests for its support on ele- 
ments as pure, as elevated, and as indestructible as those 
on which rests religion itself. It will not, therefore, 
cease to operate, nor become less essential as an instru- 
ment of social progress and well being, in proportion as 
men advance in wisdom and virtue, as is contended by 
a portion of our modern philanthropists. 

Man was made to live in society, in intimate relations 
with his race, and he can live nowhere else. It is only 
in society, and by its aid, that he can grow, and expand, 
and fulfil the end of his being. 

Society is inconceivable without individuals, but it 
has an existence, a destiny distinguishable, if not sepa- 
rable from theirs. It acts ever in relation to individuals, 
and through individuals, but its action is not theirs, nor 
merely an aggregate of isolated activities. It is not it- 
self an aggregate, a collection, but a unity, an individ- 
uality, living its own life, which extends from the in- 
definite past to the illimitable future. 

Society becomes a unity, an individual, by organizing 
itself into the state or commonwealth. So organized, it 
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is government, and its action is governmental action. 
Or in other words, and a more limited sense, govern- 
ment is the result of this organization, and the agent 
through which it operates. 

Society organized into the state or commonwealth, 
that is, as government, has for its mission the mainte- 
nance of every member of the community, in the free 
and full possession of all his natural liberty, and the 
performance, in harmony with this natural liberty, of 
those labors demanded by the common good of all, 
which necessarily surpass the reach of individual 
strength, skill, and enterprise. 

The maintenance of each and every member of the 
community in the full possession of his natural liberty 
is the first duty of government. ‘Till this be done, 
nothing is gained. But this is not all. No individual 
is sufficient for himself, and however free individuals 
may be, if left to act always as individuals, without 
concert, without union, association, they can accomplish 
little for themselves, or for the race. Savages are as 
free, individually, as can be wished; but the savage 
state is the lowest conceivable form of social life. In 
it there is no progress. The individual is poor and sol- 
itary, wandering the earth as an outcast, and doomed 
to subsist on wild berries, or the scanty products of 
fishing or the chase, always precarious, and at best but 
feebly sufficing for his subsistence. 'There are labors 
demanded for the growth and well-being of the indi- 
vidual, which no single individual can perform. These 
must be performed by association, that is, by govern- 
ment. Government, besides maintaining the natural 
liberty of the individual, must open the resources of the 
country, construct roads and bridges, railways and ca- 
nals, open harbors, erect light-houses, protect commerce 
and navigation, build school-houses and churches, asy- 
lums and hospitals, and furnish the means of univer- 
sal education, of the highest industrial, scientific, and 
artistic culture for all the children born into the com- 
munity. 

The end of government is then two-fold. Those 
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who regard its mission as merely negative, merely that 
of preventing or redressing the encroachments of one 
individual upon another, restrict quite too much the 
sphere of its activity ; and those who look only to the 
positive labors it may perform for social progress and 
well-being, and urge it on to their performance, regard- 
less of the rights of individuals, defeat themselves ; for 
there is no good that can compensate the loss of liberty. 

The enps of government are determined by the law 
of eternal and absolute Justice, and are everywhere and 
always the same. Always and everywhere is it obliga- 
tory on government to maintain justice between man 
and man, and to direct the activity of society to the 
common good of all its members. Of this no govern- 
ment may ever lose sight. No statesman may raise in 
regard to it a question of expediency, allege that it is 
difficult or inconsistent, and that it may, therefore, be 
sacrificed to something more easily attained. 

But the rorm of the government is a mere question 
of means to an end. One form of government in itself 
is no more just and equitable than another, and no more 
obligatory upon a people. ‘That form is the best for a 
people, which in its practical workings best realizes the 
true end of government. In some countries this may 
be the monarchical form, in others the aristocratic, in 
others still the democratic, or some modification of one 
or all of these. 

Hitherto all governments have failed to realize, in any 
tolerable degree, the two-fold end of government de- 
signated. ‘The American governments form no excep- 
tion to this statement. ‘They have merely demonstrated 
that the American people can maintain a strong and 
stable government without kings or nobles; nothing 
more. It remains to be demonstrated, that they can 
establish and maintain wise and just governments, 
which fulfil their duty alike to society and the individ- 
ual. Beyond the recognition of political rights, our 
governments do nothing more for individual liberty, or 
for social progress, than the governments of the more 
advanced European nations are doing. In the science 
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of legislation we are perhaps behind England, France, 
and even Germany; for we are struggling with great 
zeal and perseverance to fasten upon the country a pol- 
icy which these nations are casting off. 

Politically we have declared all men to be equal; 
the rights of one man to be the measure of those of anoth- 
er; but in all other respects we are nearly as unequal 
in our condition as are the people elsewhere. Property, 
instead of becoming more equally diffused, becomes 
relatively more and more concentrated in a few hands. 
Poverty keeps pace with wealth, and even outruns it. 
There is as gross ignorance, as filthy wretchedness with 
us, though confined within narrower limits, as can be 
found on the face of the globe. Laws are partial, and 
unequal in their operation. One section of the country, 
or one interest is favored at the expense of another ; 
the administration of justice is affected by the relative 
condition of the parties concerned ; he with the longer 
purse, or the most influential friends, is pretty sure to 
have the better cause, and a rich man, though acknow- 
ledged to be a murderer, is seldom hanged; swindlers 
and rogues on a large scale are high-minded and honor- 
able men; and the many are taxed for the support, or 
the benefit of the few. Government maintains not in- 
dividual liberty, nor does it confine itself to those la- 
bors which are for the common good of all. It is per- 
petually legislating for classes, for interests, and protect- 
ing one at the expense of another. Whence the cause 
of this failure? And what is the remedy ? 

One class of politicians attribute the failure to the 
general diffusion of democracy, to the almost universal 
extension of the right of suflrage ; and the remedy 
they would propose, if they dared, is the restriction of 
this right to men of property and respectability, or at 
least to those who have a property stake in the commu- 
nity. The number properly qualified, in any commu- 
nity, for the exercise of political power, is unquestiona- 
bly small. The voice of the multitude is rarely the 
voice of God. But the few, who are qualified, are as 
likely to be found among those, whom these politicians 
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would exclude from the elective franchise, as among 
those to whom they would extend it. The ignorant 
multitude are as likely to be on one side of the line as 
on the other; and vice is as prevalent among the rich 
as among the poor, and altogether more dangerous. 
Restrict the right of suffrage to the property holders, 
and none of those would be excluded who are now in- 
fluential in giving to government its false direction. 
The men who cause all the mischief are not the poor, 
the men who live by daily wages, but the men of pro- 
perty, business men, bankers, traders, speculators, and 
designing politicians, who want government adminis- 
tered for their special benefit. ‘The restriction of suf- 
frage, so far as it would have any practical effect, would 
be to throw still more power into the hands of these, 
and enable them to turn government further and fur- 
ther from its true end. 

The evils, which obtain, result from the attempt of 
government to build up certain property interests. Gov- 
ernment never makes direct war on the natural liberty 
of individuals ; but destroys it by legislating for class- 
es, for special interests, instead of confining itself to 
those measures which are equal and for the common 
good of all. ‘To place it entirely in the hands of any 
one class, or under the control of any special interest, 
is merely to aggravate the evil, not to cure it. For it 
is the invariable nature of every class, of every inter- 
est to wield, so far as it can, the whole force of the 
government, for its own protection and furtherance. 
Found your government on property, and its whole 
force will be wielded in favor of property. Man, ex- 
cept so far as his rights and interests are involved in 
the protection of property, will be disregarded, and 
even depressed. ‘The evil complained of cannot then 
be redressed by restricting the elective franchise to the 
property holders. In point of fact, these have already 
too much power, and hence the evil. 

Another class of politicians propose to remedy the 
evil, by enlarging the power of the democracy. The 
government, they say, is too aristocratic, and ought to 
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be made more democratic. This, if it were said in 
England or France, would be very intelligible, but in 
this country it has no meaning, or a meaning the re- 
verse of that intended. Democracy here is triumphant ; 
that is, if we mean by democracy the people, or the 
government of the people. Here all are people, and 
all interests popular interests. 'The interests fostered 
by government are no more aristocratic interests than 
those it neglects or depresses. It is no more aristocratic 
to spin cotton than it is to till the soil, to fit out a ship 
for Canton than it is to saw wood or black boots. All 
are alike interests of the people, and therefore demo- 
cratic interests. ‘The people here are already sovereign. 
They frame the government and administer it. They 
make and execute the laws, determine and enact the 
public policy of the country. What more, then, in 
favor of democracy, can be asked ? 

There are only two ways in which democracy can be 
politically extended in this country. ‘The first is by 
removing the few remaining restrictions on the right of 
suffrage ; the second is to abolish the constitutional checks 
now imposed on the action of the government. The first 
cannot amount to much. No man, who watches elec- 
tions, and comprehends the influences which decide 
them, can believe that making suffrage absolutely uni- 
versal would vary at all their results. ‘The second 
would be to increase the power of the government, and 
to enlarge the sphere of its activity. But the evil com- 
plained of does not arise from the weakness of the 
government, nor from the fact, that it is restricted to 
too few matters ; but the reverse ; — from its too great 
strength, and from its attempting to do, what govern- 
ment ought not to do. ‘The proposed remedy would 
be merely rendering the people as a body politic an un- 
limited sovereign, and giving, in practice, to the major- 
ity unlimited freedom to pass any laws they please. 
This would lessen no evil. 

On this subject of democracy our politicians fall into 
some mistakes. A portion of them have clear and sys- 
tematic minds. They start with the doctrine, that the 
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people are sovereign, and proceed on the maxim, that 
the people can do no wrong. Once clear the field for a 
free and full expression of the will of the people, and 
government would always protect the liberty of every 
citizen, and be administered for the common good of 
all ; no monopolies, no partial or special legislation, no 
fostering of special interests, would be tolerated ; no 
laws bearing unequally on sections, interests, or indi- 
viduals, would be enacted ; no iniquitous public policy 
would be pursued ; but government, imposing burdens 
upon none, would shed its blessings, like the dews of 
heaven, alike on all, whether rich or poor, learned or 
unlearned, powerful or without influence. But unhap- 
pily for this theory, it is already in practical operation. 
It is difficult to conceive, what now hinders the free and 
full expression of the will of the people. They are 
sovereign, and can do as they please. ‘The government 
and laws, that we now have, are precisely what the sove- 
reign people will. They vote as they please, elect such 
men to office as they choose to elect, and men who usual- 
ly take good care to support such a policy as they believe 
will be most satisfactory to their constituents. How 
then can it be pretended, that the will of the people is 
not freely and fully expressed? or that if there could 
be a freer and fuller expression, it would vary the re- 
sult ? 

There can be no question, that the government is not 
administered for the good of the great mass of the 
community ; no question, that the many are taxed di- 
rectly or indirectly enormously for the exclusive benefit 
of the few; but whose is the fault? Bankers, capital- 
ists, corporators, stockjobbers, speculators, and trafficing 
politicians control the government, and in nearly all 
cases shape its policy. By their arts and intrigues they 
unquestionably succeed in giving predominance to their 
will over the will of the rest of their fellow citizens. 
But they are a portion of the people, and therefore a 
portion of the democracy. They do not constitute a 
class apart from the democracy. ‘The late President of 
the late United States Bank is as much one of the peo- 
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ple, as the hod-carrier who aided in the construction of 
his marble palace. In speaking of the people, the de- 
mocracy, these must be included, and their will be 
counted the will of the people, as much as the will of 
any other portion of the community. In estimating the 
course likely to be taken by the people, we must take 
into the account the liability of the people to follow the 
advice or dictation of this portion of their number, 
and the interest this portion has in misleading them, 
and the means it possesses of misleading ‘them. The 
whole people must be included in our estimate, and ta- 
ken as they are, and for precisely what they are. What- 
ever the result of an election in this country, it must 
always be taken to be as free and as full an expression of 
the popular will, as democracy with us can collect. The 
fact, that this will is after all in reality but the will ofa 
small minority, alters not the truth of this statement. 
It simply proves, that in a country like ours, under 
a purely democratic order, or under an unlimited democ- 
racy, the will of the people, that rules, will always be 
the will of the smaller number. It shows, then, not 
that we should render our institutions more democratic, 
but that it is not in absolute democracy, that we are to 
seek the remedy of the evil complained of. The will 
of the people, which it is possible to collect, can 
never be in advance of the people themselves. So long 
as the people are what they now are, made up of the 
same materials, with the same diversities of character, 
condition, and interest, no other will of the people can 
exist, certainly no other can be officially uttered, than 
that which now rules through the government. 

The democratic theory, now under consideration, re- 
quires for its success a community, in which all the cit- 
izens have in all respects one and the same interest, 
and are all substantially equal in position, wealth, and 
influence. Whether such equality and such identity of 
interests be or be not attainable, be or be not desirable, 
neither one nor the other is attained here. As men all 
are indeed equal, and so far forth as men, they all have 
the same interests ; but as members of the community 
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their conditions are diverse, their callings are different, 
and their interests are often hostile one to another. 
Their interests, so far forth as men, are not, as democ- 
racy demands, the interests which predominate. ‘These 
interests count for little or nothing with electors and 
legislators. In elections and legislation the interests 
which predominate are never those which belong alike 
to all men, but the special interests of classes, sections, 
or individuals. Men are governed at the polls, and in 
the legislative hall, by the same passions and interests 
which rule them in the ordinary business of life. No 
man, when he acts as an elector, or as a legislator, di- 
vests himself, or can divest himself, of these passions 
and interests. They are his life. The planter votes 
and legislates for the planting interest, the farmer for the 
policy that will enhance the price of wheat, the manu- 
facturer for that which will pay him a bounty on his 
wares, and the stock-jobber, or speculator, for a paper 
currency as best adapted to his gambling propensities. 
Each demands a policy most favorable to that branch 
of business in which he is specially interested. ‘The 
several special interests of the country go to the polls, 
each pitted against the other, and the stronger triumphs, 
possesses itself of the legislature, and wields the whole 
force of the government in its own favor. ‘This is in- 
evitable in a democracy, where there are diversities of 
interest. The stronger interest, by whatever means it 
is the stronger, whether by numbers, wealth, position, 
talent, learning, intrigue, fraud, deception, corruption, 
always possesses itself of the government, and taxes all 
the other interests of the community for its own especial 
benefit. 

This fact is not duly considered by our democratic 
theorists. They tell us the voice of the people is the 
voice of God; that what the people will is for the good 
of the whole ; but however this may be in some refined 
transcendental sense, in practice the will of the people 
is the will of that interest in the community, which is 
able to command a majority, and the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of that interest. Political theories must 
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be tested not by their abstract beauty and excellence, 
but by their practical operations, the people being taken 
just as they are. In Fourth of July orations, or in caucus 
speech, the noblest sentiments, the purest and loftiest 
enthusiasm for justice and humanity, are always re- 
ceived by the assembled mass with the heartiest rounds 
of applause. Appeals to patriotism and philanthropy 
will always make you most effective as an orator, or as 
a writer; but patriotism and philanthropy, when car- 
ried to the polls or into the legislative hall, are identified 
by each man with the special protection by govern- 
ment of his peculiar interest. Patriotism and philan- 
thropy with the planter are in his cotton bags, with the 
farmer in his wheat field, with the manufacturer in his 
spindle and loom, with the banker in his notes, with 
the merchant in his ship or counting room. What most 
benefits mE, is most patriotic and for humanity. No 
government will work well, that does not recognise 
this fact, and which is not shaped to meet it, and coun- 
teract its mischievous tendency. 

There is altogether too much fulsome flattery of the 
people, too much nonsense uttered about independent 
voters. One fourth of your independent voters will 
not take the trouble to go to the polls, unless called 
out by more zealous partisans; and the party which can 
make the most noise, and has the most money to ex- 
pend for electioneering purposes, will always be able to 
call out the larger portion of them, and usually enough 
to decide a closely contested election in its own favor. 
Nearly as many more make it a rule to vote always 
with the stronger party, and always do vote with that 
party, which they believe has the greatest likelihood of 
succeeding. Of the remainder, not one in ten has any 
clear conception of the questions at issue, or any toler- 
able judgment of what will be the practical operation 


.of one policy or another. 


With these facts staring us in the face, it seems idle 
to seek a remedy for the evils complained of in a fur- 
ther extension of the democratic principle. The form 
of our government is already as democratic as need be ; 
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and were it made more so, it could only aggravate the 
disease, so long as there is in the community the pres- 
ent inequality of conditions, or the present diversity of 
interests. ‘This remark will of course be offensive to 
our demagogues and trading politicians, whose stock in 
trade consists mainly in their ability to scream democ- 
racy, DEMOCRACY, in our ears from morning to night, 
and from year’s end to year’s end. It will deprive them 
of many of their present facilities, should it gain credit 
with the people, and render it somewhat doubtful 
whether this ability to scream democracy does in real- 
ity of itself qualify a man for any and every office, from 
path-master to President of the United States. But as 
this is a sacrifice demanded by the public good, perhaps 
these pure patriots will consent to make it. 

In these remarks nothing is said against democracy, 
when interpreted to mean, as many of our friends inter- 
pret it, a government which is so constituted and admin- 
istered, as to maintain the natural liberty of the individ- 
ual, and to perform those social labors, surpassing the 
reach of the individual, demanded by the common good 
of all. Bunt when democracy is so interpreted, the end 
of government is confounded with its form,—an error 
into which we ourselves, we are sorry to say, have on 
some occasions fallen. That what is thus declared to 
be democracy, is the end that government should aim 
to realize, that which it should be so constituted and 
administered as to realize, is unquestionably true. But 
the purely democratic form of government, that is, a 
form of government which recognises the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the people, and leaves the ruling majority 
the unlimited freedom to do whatever it pleases, will 
not secure this end, as is abundantly proved by the 
considerations already alleged. Democracy, when it is 
interpreted to mean the end to be gained, is worthy of 
all acceptation ; it is defective only as a means. It can- 
not asa form of government secure the end proposed, 
because there are in the country a diversity of conflict- 
ing interests, and the government must always take the 
direction of the stronger interest; which with us has 
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been heretofore, if not now, what may with sufficient 
accuracy be termed the interest of business capital. 
The government, following the direction of this inter- 
est, can be for the common good only on condition that 
the interest of all classes, sections, and individuals is 
identical with the interests of the small minority engag- 
ed in business. 

Nor is this all. The interest which triumphs, and 
obtains for itself the fostering care of the government, 
is not in reality promoted thereby. The specially pro- 
tected interests, in the long run, suffer in consequence 
of the very protection they receive. This is now ad- 
mitted by the more enlightened statesmen both at home 
and abroad. All interests prosper best under that gov- 
ernment which proceeds on the maxim, “ justice to all, 
favors to none.” In political economy, as well as indi- 
vidual, a departure from the principles of common 
justice breeds confusion, hostility, and brings with it a 
day of terrible retribution. The laws of God, whether 
for individuals, or for societies, are equal and just, op- 
posed to all favoritism, to all special privileges, and in 
neither case are they ever transgressed with impunity. 
But all interests are short-sighted. ‘The dram of pro- 
tection exhilarates to-day, and they think not that it will 
debilitate to-morrow, and finally, if persisted in, destroy 
the system. 

The evils of government, all proceed from its attempts 
to protect or further special interests; that is, in not con- 
fining itself to those matters, or to such lines of policy 
as necessarily affect all interests and all individuals alike. 
The interests of acommunity are two-fold, those which 
are common to all its members, and those which are 
peculiar to classes, or to individuals. ‘The first only 
are proper objects of government. ‘True statemanship 
consists in so constituting the government, that it can 
never, in its practical operations, obtain any power to 
act on any matters but these. Government should be 
so constituted, as to operate for man, not for his acci- 
dents. It should legislate not for the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the farmer, the planter, the speculator, 
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the banker, the laborer, but for the man. The problem 
to be solved is, how to constitute and administer the 
government so as to recognise always, and in all its prac- 
tical bearings, the supremacy of the man. 

Aristocracy with us is not the solution of this prob- 
lem, because the aristocracy, whatever its basis, birth, 
wealth, learning, or military service, will always ad- 
minister the government for the exclusive benefit of 
the aristocratic class. Monarchy will not answer, be- 
cause there everything must bend to the glory of the 
monarch. Democracy will not answer, because it con- 
centrates all power in the hands of the ruling majority 
for the time, and that majority will always consist, as 
has been shown, of the stronger interest in the commu- 
nity, and therefore of the interest that should be check- 
ed rather than suffered to rule. The common vice of 
all of these systems, as of all conceivable absolute gov- 
ernments, is in their cenrratism. All power is centred 
in the government, and the interest, class, or individual 


oppressed, or neglected, has no effectual veto on its 
tyrannical acts. 


The great and difficult problem for the statesman, 
but at the same time his first and indispensable duty, is 
to provide a veto on power. No government can oper- 
ate well, where there is no power in the community to 
arrest it, peaceably and effectually, whenever it runs 
athwart the interests or the rights of the people at 
large, or of any portion of them. ‘The prosperity of 
Rome dates from the establishment of the tribunitial 
power, which was a veto on the government; and 
it continued till both the government and veto power 
were absorbed in the emperor. ‘Then centralism tri- 
umphed. All power was in the same hands, in one 
and the same body, and Rome declined and fell. The 
merits of the old feudal ssstem, now so universally 
repudiated, consisted in the veto the great vassals had 
on the crown, and on each other. England is in- 
debted, for the stability and beneficial influence of her 
government, to the imperfect veto her House of Com- 
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mons has, in granting or witholding supplies. In Po- 
land the veto power was carried too far, and proved 
the ruin of the Republic. But always, in order to 
secure good government, must there be somewhere 
in the state the positive power called the government, 
and a NEGATIVE power, naturally and peaceably arresting 
the action of the government, whevever it attempts to 
play the tyrant. 

These two powers must be lodged in different hands. 
For the veto power is nothing, if vested in the govern- 
ment itself. It would then be only the government 
vetoing its own acts. It must be separated from the 
positive power, and placed in other hands, as was the 
case at Rome. ‘The patrician order governed, but the 
plebeians, through their tribunes, could veto its acts. 
The patricians, therefore, while they constituted the 
governing power of the state, could enact no laws, pur- 
sue no line of public policy, which would not be so 
far acceptable to the plebeians as to escape the tribuni- 
tial veto. But if this veto power had been lodged in 
some branch of the Senate itself, or in a portion of the 
ruling order, it would have been no veto at all ; because 
the interest that must exercise it, if exercised at all, 
would have been the very interest against which it 
must be exercised. 

It may be assumed then as an axiom in political sci- 
ence, that in order to secure a wise and just administra- 
tion of government, there must be a division of powers 
into positive and negative, and the negative power must 
be placed in such hands, as will have a direct interest 
in interposing it against the encroachments of the posi- 
tive, or governing power. 

Till quite recently nearly all American statesmen 
have recognised the necessity of a veto power. They 
have not, however, always perceived the necessity of 
placing it in a distinct organization. ‘They have sought 
to obtain it by various artificial divisions in the posi- 
tive power itself, and have trusted to the ruling interest 
to veto its own acts,—at least to some considerable 
extent, and wholly where circumstances were not 
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against them. ‘The necessity of a limitation on the 
exercise of power has been felt by all; but, except in 
the case of the federal government, they do not appear 
to have had any clear conceptions of the nature of the 
limitation demanded, nor of the effectual means of con- 
stituting it. ‘The methods, they have for the most part 
relied on, are frequency of elections, the division of the 
legislative branch into two houses, the executive veto, 
and written constitutions. Frequency of elections is 
well, as far as it goes; but is by no means an effectual 
veto. for it rarely happens that the veto is needed, 
when it must not be exercised against the majority of 
the people themselves, as well as against a majority of 
their representatives in the legislature. ‘The new elec- 
tions will then almost always return men pledged to 
the obnoxious policy, and the acts of the new house 
will need vetoing as much as those of the old. 

The division of the legislature into two houses an- 
swers a good purpose, when, as in England, they are 
differently coustituted, and really represent different 
interests; but in this country, for the most part, the 
two houses represent the same interest, and differ from 
each other only in the fact, that one is more numerous 
than the other, as is evinced by the fact, that the instances 
of disagreement between the Senate and House are few, 
and comparatively trifling. Both houses are usually of 
the same political complexion. Nevertheless, this divis- 
ion, When the members of one house are chosen for a 
longer term of service than those of the other, or when 
the local interests of the state are such, that by making 
the members of one house more numerous than those of 
the other, one may be made to represent different inter- 
ests from those represented by the other, answers a good 
purpose, and to some extent secures the veto power 
demanded. 

The executive veto is inefficient, from the fact, that 
it will be rarely exercised. ‘The executive is in all 
cases chosen by the people at large, or by the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. In most cases his term 
of office is the same, or very nearly the same, witi that 
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of the members of the legislature, and he must, there- 
fore, agree with the ruling majority in his politics; and 
will, for the most part, represent the same interests. In 
general, then, the chances are much greater, that he will 
approve an improper exercise of power on the part of 
the ruling majority, than that he will veto it. In a few 
instances, the presidential veto has been exercised against 
the wishes of the political friends of the President, but 
never when there was not good reason to believe that a 
majority of the people would sustain it. 

Written constitutions are indispensable in this coun- 
try ; but mere written constitutions impose only a slight 
restriction on the power of the ruling majority. If 
there be not a veto power behind them, in the very 
constitution of the commonwealth, able and interested 
in sustaining them, they will be violated with impunity, 
whenever the ruling majority find them in their way. 
In the estimation of those who have the power, that is 
always constitutional, which they believe to be condu- 
cive to their own especial interest. ‘The minority may 
protest, adduce the very letter of the constitution, but 
what avails it? Power cares not for a few slopes, 
curves, and angles, drawn on parchment. It cares not on 
what rights or interests it tramples. It goes straight to 
its object, from which nothing can avert it, but an an- 
tagonistic power, which effectually resists it. Experi- 
ence abundantly proves this. Nothing is more evident 
than the unconstitutionality of a United States Bank, 
and yet there has been scarcely a congress from the ori- 
gin of the federal government not ready to charter one; 
the constitution authorizes no tariff for protection, as 
the advocates of the protective policy admit by the fact, 
that they never dare bring in a bill for protection, that 
declares on its title its purpose ; and yet the protective 
policy has been able to command large majorities in 
congress and among the people. No law can be more 
right in face and eyes of the constitution, than that of 
the extra-session of congress last summer, distributing 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States, and 
yet it found a majority in both houses of congress in 
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its favor, and received the executive sanction. These 
and numerous other instances show that written consti- 
tutions are as mere waste paper, when in the way of 
ruling majorities. 

There is a mistake in regard to constitutions, some- 
what prevalent, fraught with much mischief. It is sup- 
posed to be the easiest thing in the world to frame a 
constitution, and therefore to secure the wise and just 
administration of government. Let the people assem- 
ble by their delegates in Convention, debate for three or 
four months, and then draw up an instrument, which, 
when ratified by the people in their primary assemblies, 
shall be a constitution, the fundamental law of the land. 
All this is well enough. But what makes this instru- 
ment a constitution, a fundamental law? Does the 
convention merely draw up an instrument? or does it 
give a constitution to the body politic? The common 
opinion seems to be, that it merely draws up an instru- 
ment with a certain number of articles, and sections, and 
declares that that shall be the law, according to which 
the government shall be administered, or power exercis- 
ed. But where is the guaranty, that power will be so 
exercised, that the sovereign authority will not transgress 
its provisions? The common reply will be, that the 
people, who make the constitution, will see that it be 
not violated. This is the mistake. 

Constitutions are intended to be a restriction on power, 
and are needed because power has a perpetual tendency 
to exceed wholesome limits. But, with us, power is 
the people. ‘The people here are the sovereign author- 
ity. Constitutions are needed then to be a check on 
the people, a limit to their power, in order to save us 
from the calamities of absolute government. ‘To form 
a constitution and entrust its preservation to the people 
is, then, a manifest absurdity ; for then the very power 
is relied on, to protect the constitution from violation, 
which the constitution is created to restrict, and from 
which alone the violation of the constitution is to be 
apprehended. It is like locking up the culprit in prison, 
and entrusting him with the keys. ‘l'o say that the 
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people will voluntarily, of their own accord, sustain a 
constitution that restricts their sovereign power, is only 
saying that they will voluntarily, of their own accord, 
forbear to exercise that portion of their power so re- 
stricted. What, then, is the use of the constitution? 
It affords no additional security ; but leaves us right 
where we should be, in case we had no constitution at 
all. We have with the constitution nothing but the 
discretion or pleasure of the sovereign on which to rely, 
and we should have that without the constitution. In 
this view of the case, constitutions are a great absurd- 
ity. 

Let not these remarks be misinterpreted. Nothing 
is intended against constitutional governments, but the 
reverse. Constitutional governments are the only gov- 
ernments which really secure the freedom of the sub- 
ject, or citizen. But, then, they must be constitutional 
governments. The constitution must be something 
more than the roll of parchment, with its slopes, angles, 
and curves. ‘To make the constitution is not to draw 
up the written instrument, but to organize the body 
politic, to constitute its several powers; and if we real- 
ly intend it to be a constitution, so to organize the State 
as to have always a negative power capable of arresting 
the positive power, whenever it is disposed to exceed 
the bounds preseribed to it. The constitution, then, 
must virtually consist in the manner in which the differ- 
ent interests, classes, sections, or natural divisions of the 
community, are organized in relation to the government. 
The great point, to be always kept steadily in view, is 
the constitution of the veto power. The positive pow- 
er can always take care of itself. There is rarely any 
danger, that it will not be able to do all the good that 
the community requires. The danger is, that it will 
absorb too much into itself, and become tyrannical and 
oppressive. Almost the sole art, in constituting the 
government, consists in devising an effective veto, one 
that shall operate naturally, peaceably, when, and only 
when, it is required. 

The constitution of the veto is, by no means, an easy 
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problem ; nor will it admit of an arbitrary solution. It 
must have its reason and origin, in the previous divis- 
ions, habits, conditions, or institutions, of the country. 
In some countries it is almost, if not quite, impossible 
to constitute a veto power ; in others it already exists, 
if statesmen but knew how to avail themselves of it. 
In one sense it is always the people that possesses and 
exercises the veto ; but not the people as a whole, con- 
stituting one simple body, but the people taken in 
parts. The whole people, through the majority, are 
the positive power, the governing power; the negative 
power must be sought in the parts, and secured by so 
constituting or organizing the parts, that each part, 
when an oppressive measure is attempted, may have an 
effectual veto on the action of the majority, or positive 
power. But where these parts do not already exist, or 
where the population of a country, or its natural or 
geographical character, the productions of the soil, or 
the pursuits of the people, do not permit the organiza- 
tion of the community into distinct parts, the constitu- 
tion of a veto power is nearly or quite impossible ; and 
such countries seem doomed to all the horrors of eter- 
nal despotism. Liberty is not for them, except as it 
comes from abroad, and through conquest. Conquest, 
by foreign powers, may introduce upon the soil a new 
race, which by virtue of its previous habits, institu- 
tions, divisions, coexisting with those of the conquered 
race, shall furnish them the necessary elements, and 
pave the way for the eventual establishment of an 
effectual veto power, and thus save them from despot- 
ism, and bring them into the family of the free. This 
is the process by which Western Europe was redeemed 
from the despotism, into which Imperial Rome had de- 
generated. Modern Europe owes its freedom, saving 
the moral influence of the Church, to the conquests of 
the Northern Barbarians. England owes hers to the 
Norman Conquest. ‘The Barbarians, by their military 
divisions, and possession of the land, furnished the Feu- 
dal Lords; the conquered population, by being forced 
into industrial pursuits, gradually emerged into Com- 
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munes, Commons, and Third-Estate. The superiority 
of the English commons over the corresponding class, in 
continental Europe, is owing to the fact, that their ranks 
were recruited by the old Saxon nobility and gentry, 
dispossessed of their former rank and estates by the 
followers of the Conqueror. In Western Europe, and 
in England, conquest supplied the elements out of which 
free governments could be ultimately constructed, by 
instituting such divisions as could be made available in 
time, for the constitution of a veto on the sovereign 
power. 

In this country we have been favored by Providence. 
Here the constitution of the veto power is more natu- 
ral and easy than anywhere else; and our statesmen 
have not entirely overlooked it, though they have not 
made as much of the opportunities afforded them, as 
they might, or should have done. ‘T'wo parties existed 
at the origin of our government, both honest, no doubt, 
but each tending to push the other to extremes, and 
both conspiring to give the government a false direc- 
tion. Both really desired to obtain a veto power, but 
neither understood precisely how it should be con- 
stituted ; neither, in fact, took the right course to ob- 
tain it. The jealousy was rather of the power of classes 
than of the power of the sovereign. One party wished 
to place a veto on the power of what it called the mob ; 
the other, on the power of what it termed the aristoc- 
racy. ‘The first sought its end by laboring to lodge 
the sovereign power exclusively in the hands of the 
well-born, the gentlemen, and the holders of property. 
This would undoubtedly have been an effectual veto on 
the power of the poorer classes, but none on the power 
of the government. The positive power of the State 
would still have been unlimited, and in hands, too, 
even more liable to abuse it, than would have been the 
poorer classes it was proposed to exclude. The gov- 
ernment, if unlimited, is safer in the hands of the sim- 
ple-men, than in the hands of the gentlemen; and the 
democracy, to use the term in its old sense, may be 
more safely trusted than the aristocracy. 
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The other party sought to place a check upon the 
aristocracy, the gentlemen, and men of property, by 
rendering suflrage universal. They were right, as far 
as they went. But their system could not be effectual ; 
for, in the first place, it imposed no check on the sov- 
ereign power itself, which was the main point; and 
none, in fact, on the aristocracy, because the gentle- 
men, the men of birth, education, manners, and prop- 
erty, could always be the most influential, and thus 
control the elections and the government. In point of 
fact, this second party has furthered the aims of the 
first; aud the old party, which called ‘“ democracy an 


‘illuminated hell,” finds now that it is through democracy 


it can most effectually secure the triumph of the aris- 
tocracy. Hence it claims to be the democratic party of 
the country. 

The struggle between these two parties has engrossed 
almost wholly the attention of our statesmen, and _pre- 
vented them from considering, so expressly as they 
should have done, the all-essential point of constituting 
the veto power, where it would amount to something. 
The government, whether lodged in the hands of the 
gentlemen, or the simple-men, will be tyrannical and 
oppressive, if the oppressed party have no effectual 
means of resistance, except that of rebellion; which 
would end, even if successful, as it does in the Asiatic 
nations, only in displacing one tyranny and substituting 
another equally bad. Nevertheless, the veto has not 
been altogether overlooked. Iu the constitution of the 
federal government we have it in as perfect a form as 
can be desired. Providence prepared the way for it, 
by so ordering it that the country should be settled by 
distinct colonies, independent one of another, which at 
the Revolution could become free and independent 
States. By the union of these States into a single body 
politic, for certain specific purposes, we obtain the two 
powers needed. ‘The American people, acting through 
the federal government, as one people, constitute the 
positive or governing power; the States, each in its 
separate, independent capacity, constitute the negative 
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or veto power. ‘The positive power is that of the ma- 
jority. The majority of the American people govern 
through Congress. ‘This is right. ‘This is the only 
possible rule that can be adopted; and the maxim so 
common among our politicians, the majority must gov- 
ern, is accepted. But the majority, according to the 
constitution, is not absolute. It has a right to govern 
only within certain limits. Whenever it transcends, in 
its acts, those limits, its acts are unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void from the beginning. When it 
so transcends, there is, by means of State organization, 
a veto power to arrest it. By this the constitution of 
the Union is rendered a real constitution — a constitution 
of the people, and not a mere roll of parchment. There is! 
a power behind the written constitution, different from 
the authorities created under it, capable of compelling 
its observance. A State is to the Union, what the Tri- 
bune was to the Roman Senate. When the Union 
enacts a law which transcends the constitution, and 
every law does transcend the constitution, that bears 
unequally on the different States, the State can inter- 
pose its veto, and arrest its action. The veto sought 
by means of universal suffrage, that is to say, the veto 
of the individual citizen, is too feeble to amount to 
anything; but the veto of a State will always be as 
effectual as was that of a Roman Tribune. 

This veto power is no artificial creation, but is inher- 
ent in the constitution of American society. No objec- 
tion can be brought against its exercise. It can never 
be exercised, except against an unjust and unconstitu- 
tional law. A State will interpose its veto only against 
such a law, as bears with peculiar hardship upon itself, 
which oppressess it for the benefit of some one or more 
of the other States. No State will complain of a law, 
from which it does not suffer, or refuse to submit to a 
law, from which it suffers no more than its sister States. 
A law affecting all the States alike, and so burdensome 
as to demand the interposition of the State veto, would 
be so odious to them all, that its repeal, without a 
resort to the veto power, could be easily effected. ‘The 
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laws of human action forbid us to fear an interposition 
of the veto without just cause. The Roman Tribunes, 
it does not appear, ever interposed their veto, except 
when the Senate proposed a law, which threatened to 
be peculiarly oppressive to the plebeians ; and the Eng- 
lish House of Commons has never interposed its veto, 
that is, withheld the supplies, except in the last resort, 
as the only means left of forcing the government to a 
redress of grievances, or the abandonment of an oppres- 
sive policy. It may be assumed as an axiom, that a 
State will never interpose its veto, except when the acts 
of the general government are peculiarly oppressive to 
its citizens, ruining their interests for the promotion of 
those of other States. Now all such acts are, from their 
very nature, unconstitutional. 'The federal government 
has no right to impose, directly or indirectly, any heav- 
ier burdens on one State than on another. Its taxes 
must be laid equally upon all, according to a uniform 
census; and its measures, to be constitutional, must be 
for the common benefit of all the States. The meas- 
ures then, which a State would veto, would be always 
unconstitutional measures, and therefore null and void 
from the beginning. 'The veto would then always be 
interposed to save the constitution, never to destroy it. 
The State veto will always be effectual. One of 
three things must inevetably follow its interposition. 
The government must reduce the vetoing State by force ; 
obtain a new grant of power; or yield to a compro- 
mise. The first is out of the question. There will 
always be one or more States to sympathize with the 
vetoing State, that will not consent to the employment 
of force against it; and individual volunteers from all 
the States, from various motives, will always rush to its 
support ; so that no trifling force will be requisite to 
subdue it. The States in favor of the policy vetoed, 
strongly desirous as they may be of carrying it into 
effect, will pause, before resolving to do it at the 
expense of a protracted and bloody civil war, and will 
rather choose to abandon the policy, than sustain it 
at such cost. The second alternative will rarely, if 
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ever, occur. A glance at the geographical character of 
the country, will show us that a policy, bearing so hard 
upon any one State as to induce it to resort to its veto, 
will always be opposed by more than one fourth of the 
States ; and power to carry the measure into effect can 
never be obtained, if one fourth of the States join the 
vetoing State. Nothing remains, then, but the last al- 
ternative. ‘lhe government must yield to a compro- 
mise of the difficulty; and consent to abandon, as soon 
as may be, the obnoxious policy. The State veto will, 
then, always be an effectual, peaceable, and orderly 
remedy. The knowledge of its existence, and the 
certainty that it will be interposed, when occasion de- 
mands, will operate as a salutary check upon the gov- 
ernment, and serve to keep it so uniformly within con- 
stitutional limits, that a resort to the veto will rarely, if 
ever, become necessary. 

This veto power, which Providence, and not man, 
seems to have constituted for us, has in most cases been 
overlooked, or undervalued by our statesmen. This 
is bad. For, though it is almost impossible to consti- 
tute an effectual veto power, where it does not exist, it 
is an easy thing, through a false political theory, to 
abolish it, when provided. The veto power has not 
done us all the service it might, in consequence of the 
centralizing doctrines which have prevailed; and be- 
cause the attention of our statesmen has been turned 
in other directions. Let the true theory of our consti- 
tution once be clearly brought out, and understood by 
the people of the several States, and the veto power 
will be saved, and be found capable, at all times, of 
saving the constitution. With this power, fairly recog- 
nised as an integral element in the constitution of Amer- 
ican society, the American government must appear to 
all competent judges, as a miracle of wisdom, and 
adapted to any conceivable extent of territory, and 
fitted to endure forever. It combines all the excellencies 
of the Roman and English governments; nay, of all 
preceding governments, without any of their defects. 
It is the most wonderful creation of political science 
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the world has ever beheld; the réswmé, if one may so 
speak, of all the past political labors of the race, the 
latest and noblest birth of time. Nothing is wanting 
to it, but to be comprehended, accepted, and adminis- 
tered in its true spirit. 

In regard to our State governments, we have been 
less successful in constitvting the veto power; and 
what is worst of all, we have made no progress in ob- 
taining it. On the one hand, there has prevailed the 
centralism of the aristocracy ; that is, of such an aris- 
tocracy as the country has been able to produce or 
import, not very respectable, and hardly deserving to 
be called an aristocracy ; and, on the other hand, we 
have had the centralism of democracy. The tendency 
has been, however, steadily in favor of the democratic 
centralism, which is the better tendency of the two. 
Every new revision of our constitutions has tended to 
bring our governments nearer and nearer to the char- 
acter of pure democracies. This has been effected by 
the gradual elevation of the laboring classes, but more 
especially from the disposition of demagogues and polit- 
ical aspirants to court the multitude; and from the fact, 
already mentioned, that the party, formerly in favor of 
giving the government an aristocratic cast, have dis- 
covered that they can obtain all by means of democ- 
racy, they hoped from aristocracy, and without incur- 
ring the odium of being opposed to the democracy. 
This party, made up at present, for the most part, of 
the money-changers, who now, as of old, turn God’s 
Temple into a den of thieves, are so pleased with de- 
mocracy, and find that they can so easily secure the 
preponderating influence in elections and in the legisla- 
tive hall, that they have no wish to return to the high 
toned doctrines of the old federal party; but would 
resist such a return with as much firmness as any por- 
tion of ourcountrymen. Both parties, under this point 
of view, have come on to the same ground; and are 
vieing with each other, which shall be the most demo- 
cratic. Both parties combine their influence to estab- 
lish democratic centralism ; that is, to render the gov- 
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it knows it can always use the democracy in fur- 
therance of the views of the aristocracy; and the 
other, because it hopes to secure thereby a prepond- 
erating influence to the poorer and more numerous 
classes. Between them both it will go hard, but cen- 
TRALISM, Which is but another name for aBsOLUTISM, 
shall triumph, and freedom and good government be 
indefinitely postponed. This is now the predominating 
tendency, and the dangerous tendency, which every 
statesman, every patriot, and every philanthropist must 
struggle to arrest, before it shall be too late. 

But the constitution of the veto power, within the 
States themselves, even if these dangerous centralizing 
doctrines of our politicians were abandoned, and the 
attention of all turned towards it, would be exceedingly 
difficult, and all but impossible. In the Union it is, as 
has been seen, comparatively easy. ‘The Union spreads 
over a vast extent of territory, with many varieties of 
climate, soil, and productions, which create distinct, 
sectional interests, embracing entire States, and there- 
fore capable of being organized, each into a veto power 
on the other. ‘This indicates the importance of an 
extended territory ; and shows us that our federal sys- 
tem must work the better in proportion as the field of 
its operations becomes extended and varied.. Were it 
to extend over the whole continent of North America, 
as it one day must, if continued, it would be altogether 
more beneficial in its operations, and stronger and more 
likely to be permanent than now. ‘These sectional 
interests, from the mutual hostility of which, so much 
evil is apprehended by narrow-minded and short-sighted 
politicians, are the very life and support of the system. 
If the Union were not extensive and varied enough to 
create them, the horizontal division of parties would 
universally obtain, by which the whole power of the 
government, with no eflective veto, would be thrown 
into the hands of the upper classes, who would invari- 
ably make it an instrument for oppressing yet more the 
poorer and more numerous classes. Of all possible 
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divisions of parties, this horizontal division is the worst, 
the most dangerous, and the one against which we 
should labor the most strenuously to guard ; for, where 
it occurs, the lower strata must bear the whole weight 
of the upper. But with the great extent of territory, 
and diversity of interests, presented by the Union, par- 
ties will divide geographically, and consequently so 
that each party may have within its ranks a proportion- 
al share of the wealth of the community; and will be 
so constituted, that the interest represented by one party 
can be organized into an effective veto on the prepon- 
derance of that represented by another. Where there 
are so many interests, each embodying the force of an 
entire State, the federal government must be held in 
check. No one interest will consent to be sacrificed to 
another. Each, then, will struggle to prevent the gov- 
ernment from granting any special protection to another ; 
and the result must be, that the government will, as it 
should, abandon the policy of specially protecting any 
interest, and confine itself to the common good of all. 
When government is so confined it operates always 
wisely, justly, in favor of freedom and national pros- 
perity. 

But when we come within the bosom of the States 
themselves, the whole aspect is changed. In the 
Union, it suffices to give one sectional interest, by means 
of State organization, a veto on another; but in the 
State itself it is not against the preponderating influence 
of one sectional or geographical interest over another, 
that it is necessary to guard. ‘The territory is, in gen- 
eral, too small, and the interests of all parts of the 
State are too much the same, for these sectional inter- 
ests to become of much importance. Parties in the 
bosom of the State rarely, if ever, divide geographi- 
cally, but almost uniformly, especially in the non-slave- 
holding States, horizontally. Parties are classes, with 
merely individual exceptions. ‘Take the two parties 
which now exist, and one will be found to embrace 
much the larger portion of the wealth of the commu- 
nity, nearly all the active business capital of the coun- 
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try, while the other is made up of small farmers, jour- 
neymen mechanics, and common laborers. At least, 
this is eminently so in the New England States; and 
it is becoming more and more so in the middle and wes- 
tern States, in proportion as the effort is made to render 
government more just and equitable in its operations. 
This is ,a serious fact, and one from which the saddest 
consequences are to be apprehended. With this di- 
vision of parties, as has already been said, power is all 
on one side. ‘The poorer and more numerous classes 
are no match for the wealthy and more influential mi- 
nority. Universal suffrage serves but to delude them. 
For wealth can command votes, if not always at the 
polls, at least, in the legislative hall. The United 
States Bank, when it represented the money power, 
though unable to prevent the re-election of General 
Jackson, never failed to have a majority in both Houses 
of Congress. The upper classes can always triumph, 
when they think it worth their while to make the 
effort. Let them once bring the weight of their per- 
sonal characters, their influence as employers, and cred- 
itors to bear, as they always will when there is any- 
thing important enough at stake, and the poorer and 
more numerous classes, with justice, patriotism, and 
intelligence on their side, are before them but as the 
chaff of the summer threshing floor before the wind. 
‘They sweep over the country in one wild destructive 
tornado, as they did in 1840. ‘There are no arts too 
base for them to adopt, no oppressions too gross for 
them to practise, no corruption and bribery, no fraud 
and misrepresentation too barefaced for them to coun- 
tenance, in order to secure their triumph. Having the 
wealth of the country, they can easily command all 
that is base and profligate in the community; and be 
sure of the services of every Iscariot that will betray 
the sacred cause of freedom and justice for ‘thirty 
pieces of silver.” Even men, who have generally the 
reputation of being high-minded and honorable men, 
from whom better things might be expected, will con- 
sent to quaff “ hard cider,’ or play the buffoon, in order 
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to cheat the simple and unsuspecting out of their rights. 
The election of 1840 reads to the statesman and patriot 
an instructive lesson. A reaction has indeed taken 
place for the moment, for there is at present no call for 
similar exertions; but it will go hard, but similar or 
worse scenes will be reénacted, whenever the upper 
classes feel again that power is slipping from their 
grasp, and that it is necessary to rally to prevent the 
government from being restricted to its constitutional 
duties. 

The evil to be guarded against in the States, espe- 
cially the non-slave-holding States, is this tendency to 
a horizontal division of parties. With this division, it 
may be taken for granted, that power will be always 
virtually, if not nominally, in the hands of the upper 
strata of society ; and the poorer and more numerous 
classes must be governed for the benefit of the more 
wealthy and influential minority. ‘The only possible 
remedy is in the constitution of some veto power, 
which shall arrest the government, whenever it attempts 
to act on matters not common to all classes, or to pass 
laws not for the common good of all. This is the kind 
of veto needed in the States; a veto operating naturally 
and effectually to prevent the wealthier and more influ- 
ential classes from pursuing any line of policy bearing 
with peculiar hardship on the poorer and more numer- 
ous classes. The constitution of such a veto power is 
the problem ; and, it need not be disguised, that it is a 
problem of most difficult solution. 

It was partly in consequence of observing this ten- 
dency, in all small communities, to divide horizontally, 
and perceiving that in such a division power was, and 
must be, on the side of the upper stratum, that we were 
induced, some time since, to suggest the bold and ener- 
getic measure of changing the law, by which property 
now descends from one generation to another. We saw 
no way of preventing this horizontal division, but by ren- 
dering each member of the community an independent 
proprietor. ‘The substantial equalization of property, 
could it be effected without violence, by the gradual and 
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natural operation of a just and uniform law, we felt would 
abolish the distinction of classes, and give to each man 
his proportional share of influence. All being pro- 
prietors, and virtually possessing in themselves the 
means of subsistence, without depending on wealthy 
capitalists, the interests of all, so far as government is 
concerned, would become so nearly the same, that no 
one would have an interest in obtaining, or be able to 
obtain, any law not bearing equally on all the members 
of the community. We still see no effectual measure 
of curing entirely the evil complained of, short of the 
one we proposed, —a measure which has been received 
with almost one universal shriek of horror. We still 
insist that the measure we suggested is deserving the 
serious consideration of our statesmen. Nevertheless, 
we have, as we had when we suggested it, no hope of 
its adoption. It therefore enters for nothing into our 
plan of organizing the State, or administering the gov- 
ernment. ‘The practical statesman, however he may 
theorize in his closet, never, when he goes forth to act, 
wastes his strength in vain efforts to effect what he 
knows, in the circumstances in which he is placed, to 
be an impracticability. When he cannot adopt the 
means he believes would be most effectual, he consents 
to adopt the best within his reach. However beneficial 
might be the proposed change in the statute of distri- 
butions, the class of society, that would oppose it, have 
now the power, and it would be impossible to dispos- 
sess them, without the aid of the change itself; and, 
perhaps, were we able to obtain for the poorer and more 
numerous classes power enough to effect the change, 
we could, without much harm, dispense with effecting 
it. "That change, if it ever comes, and come one day 
it must, will be effected, not by the direct action of 
civil government in assuming the initiative, but through 
moral and religious influences, creating a higher order 
of civilization, and involving a new and different organi- 
zation of the race ; — an organization resting for its foun- 
dation, not on wealth, nor military force, nor the acci- 
dent of birth, but on capacity. ‘The day for that 
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organization is far distant. The new Church perhaps 
will usher it in, or usher in something better. In the 
mean time government must be organized with such 
materials as we have at hand; and do the best it can 
with the race as they are, and as they gradually become. 
With all we can do, the wail of sorrow, from the heart of 
the true man, over the sad doom of the poorer and more 
numerous classes, must yet longer be heard. Their 
friends are few, and without influence; or if they have 
influence, they lose it, the moment they attempt to be- 
friend them. 

Nevertheless, that were a detestable philosophy that 
left us nothing but to wail over incurable evils. Shame 
on the statesman, or the philanthropist, that can do 
nothing but sigh and weep. Something can be done. 
He blasphemes God, who utterly despairs. The divis- 
ion into towns, or small communities, as in our New 
England States, though it in some measure favors the 
horizontal division, is not without its beneficial effects. 
It serves many valuable municipal purposes; and by 
creating a large number of small offices, and bringing 
the people frequently together for town aflairs, in which 
almost every citizen takes part, has a happy effect in cul- 
tivating the intelligence and independent spirit of the 
people. The division of the State into small districts, 
for the choice of one branch of the legislature, and into 
larger, for the choice of the other, and giving to the 
members of the separate branches a different term of 
service are not without use, and in some of the States 
answer an important purpose. 

But, for the present, our main reliance must be on 
the federal government. The legislation, which oper- 
ates the most to the disadvantage of the poorer and 
more numerous classes, is that which concerns currency 
and finance. The State legislation on currency and 
finance is determined almost solely by the general policy 
of the federal government. Abstract the laws relative 
to the banking and credit system, together with the 
protective policy, and not much legislation would be 
left, specially injurious to the poorer and more numer- 
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ous classes. The paper system, which has proved so 
ruinous to the country, will not long survive in the 
States its abandonment by the general government. 
The protective policy, which taxes the southern planter 
and northen laborer, for the especial benefit of the cap- 
ital invested in manufactures, depends entirely on the 
federal government, which will not be permitted to 
continue it. With these two systems will fall most of 
the measures, bearing with oppressive weight on the 
poorer and more numerous classes. The laborer will 
be lightened of his burdens; he will retain in his own 
hands a larger proportion of the proceeds of his labor ; 
and gradually emerge from his unfriendly condition to 
one in which he will have more independence, and con- 
sequently more weight in the affairs of his town, and 
more power to protect himself in the State. In the 
mean time improvements will continue to be made in 
the science of legislation. he State most favorably 
circumstanced will take the lead. Its example will in- 
fluence other States; and gradually, by being on the 
alert, by availing ourselves of every favorable opportu- 
nity, we may hope the State governments will ultimate- 
ly come to be constituted as wisely for their internal 


purposes, as the federal government now is for its sphere 
of action. 


We have gone, thus elaborately, into this subject of 
constitutional government, because it is important in 
itself, and one almost generally neglected by our politi- 
cians ; and, also, because we have wished to give our 
own views, which have, in some instances, been mis- 
apprehended by our political friends, more fully, and at 
greater length than we have heretofore done. From 
the fact, that we have objected to an unlimited democ- 
racy, we have been supposed to be unfriendly to demo- 
cratic governments. But we contend earnestly for the 
popular form of government; we only object to an 
unlimited government, whatever its form. We are 
in favor of limiting the sovereign power, wherever 
that power be lodged; that is, we demand cownsti- 
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TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT; and constitutional government 
exists for us as amere name, unless there be in the organ- 
ization of society a power, which can effectually preserve 
the constitution, whenever the government is disposed to 
violate it. This power we call the negative or veto 
power of the State. The constitution of this power we 
hold to be the main problem in the organization of 
government; and we are unable to conceive of any 
safeguard for the liberty of minorities, or of individuals, 
without it. This is the extent of our anti-democracy. 
For this we have called aloud ; for its importance seems 
to us hardly suspected by the mass of the people, and 
overlooked by the majority of leading politicians, — we 
were about to say of all parties. But we will not say 
so. ‘I'he Republican party, the old States’ Rights party 
of ’98, are beginning to see its importance more clearly 
than heretofore; and promise, unless we greatly mis- 
read the signs of the times, to come into power and 
place, in 1844, on true constitutional ground. The 
traflicing politicians and ‘spoilsmen,” of which that 
party, as well as all others, has its share, will of course 
reject the doctrines we have set forth, as they ever do 
all doctrines, which go to secure a wise and just admin- 
istration of government. All this portion of the re- 
publican, or any other party, want, is the power to 
plunder the people, to reward themselves and partisans 
for their patriotic services. But we trust their counsels 
will not prevail, that the sound portion of the party 
will for once count for something, and succeed in plac- 
ing the government on the constitutional track. If so, 
the doctrines we have humbly set forth will come into 
power, and with them the country will be safe ; and 
the experiment of the American people to establish a 
wise and just government, operating always naturally, 
and without violence, in favor of individual liberty and 
the common good, will not prove a splendid failure. 
At any rate, if this very imperfect Essay tend to awaken 
the attention of the people, and to turn it to the para- 
mount importance of CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, our 
purpose will have been accomplished. 

Evitor. 
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Art. IIL.—The Well-instructed Scribe, or Reform and 
Conservatism ; a Sermon preached at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. George F'. Simmons and Rev. Samuel 
Ripley, as Pastor and Associate Pastor of the Union 
Congregational Society, in Waltham, Mass., Oct. 
27, 1841. By James Freeman Cuarxe. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Greene. 1841. 8vo. pp. 19. 


We do not introduce this Sermon to our readers in 
consequence of its intrinsic merit, for it is but acommon- 
place performance ; altogether beneath the talents and 
genius of its author,—a most estimable man, and a 
successful preacher ;— but for the purpose of saying 
something on the very important and deeply interesting 
subject it broaches. 

The man, who helps us to detect our errors, we 
always hold to be our friend; for he renders us an 
essential service,—the most essential that one man 
can render another. We, therefore, feel that we are 
not a little indebted to the author of this sermon; for 
we had no conception of the impotent doctrine we 
had all along been insisting upon, till we found him 
reproducing it. We cannot reflect on our advocacy of 
the doctrine, here drawn out at length, without taking 
shame to ourselves, confessing our sins, and promising 
an endeavor at amendment. 

The leading doctrine of this sermon is, that the well 
instructed scribe is one who retains a firm hold on the 
past, while exerting himself to conquer the future; 
that reform is progress; and that the true reformer 
labors ever to fulfil the old, never to destroy it. This 
is a doctrine, which our readers know, that we have 
insisted on from the first ; it is a doctrine which covers 
a great and vital truth ; but as we have often brought 
it out, and as it is brought out in this sermon, its effect 
must be worse than that of falsehood itself. By its light 
Mr. Clarke proceeds to read a lecture of conservatism to 
reformers, and of radicalism to conservatives. ‘'T'o the 
first he says, virtually, though not consciously, “my 
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good friends, you are too hot;” to the second, “ you 
are too cold. Let me beseech you, therefore, reform- 
ers, to cool off a little, and you, conservatives, to warm 
up a little; and then we may all come peaceably to- 
gether, in a state of most perfect and blessed luke- 
warmness.”’ 

This is not Mr. Clarke’s language, nor does it express 
the effect he aims to produce; but the effect the doc- 
trine in question, as set forth, must produce, so far as it 
produces any effect at all. But is it necessary to labor 
to produce lukewarmness? Is it not more acceptable 
to the great Head of the Church, to be either too cold 
or too hot, than it is to be neither cold nor hot? Noth- 
ing is, or can be, more nauseating than to be lukewarm. 
Give us, we say, open, energetic, uncompromising ene- 
mies, or firm, staunch friends, who will take their stand 
with the truth, for weal or for woe, to live with it, or die 
with it; and not your half and half men, blowing hot 
out of one side of the mouth, and cold out of the other ; 
neutralizing always their own exertions, and producing 
only a state of absolute indifferency. 

Mr. Clarke must pardon the strength of our expres- 
sion. We are censuring ourselves more than we are 
him; for we are an older sinner, and with less excuse 
for our sins. We, like him, have been for years blow- 
ing hot and cold with the same breath, though unwit- 
tingly and unintentionally ; and like him have mistaken 
an imbecile eclecticism, for a powerful and living syn- 
thesis. Weare both wrong. Reformers unquestiona- 
bly often mistake their means, and fail in their ends ; 
but they are never too hot, too much in earnest. The 
true man, he who feels the great heart of humanity 
beat under his left breast, is always terribly in earnest. 
He speaks out from a soul full of love, as if life and 
death hung on the issue, burning words, which fall like 
coals of fire on the naked heart of the sinner, and make 
him shriek out, in the agonies of hell, ‘‘ What shall I 
do to be saved?’ He can make no compromise with 
sin and iniquity, whether in church or state, in the 
individual or in society ; but, armed with the word of 
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God, and the terrors of God’s law, pursues them 
through all their windings, fearless of the hosts of ene- 
emies he may rouse up, the blows he must give or re- 
ceive ; resolved to save the soul or die in the attempt. 
There is his work, right before him; and he can eat 
not, slumber not, pause not, till he has done it. Wo to 
the anointed preacher, that calls out from the height 
of the Christian pulpit, “‘ Stop, my good friend, you are 
running too fast, you are too hot; cool off a little, let 
me pray you.” How the fiends must laugh to hear 
him ! 

Man was made for progress. ‘The race, nay, the en- 
tire universe is in motion, flowing onward with all its 
waves of worlds and beings, as the current of a mighty 
river, and will flow on forever; for it flows out from 
the inexhaustible Infinite, —is the unremitted effort of 
the infinite God to realize out of himself his own Infi- 
nite Ideal. Put progress is effected by growth, by ac- 
cretion, assimilation, not by abstraction and waste. The 
race advances by assimilating, to its own life and being, 
the truths which God successively reveals to it; and 
that which its own generations, by constant striving, 
successively discover and promulgate. We, of to-day, 
are enlarged by all the past accumulations of the race. 
Into us flows all that has been; and which, swollen by 
our contributions, flows on through us, and will flow 
on, ever enlarging by new contributions, into the un- 
known ocean of eternity. Here is the significance of 
the doctrine we and others have been striving after. 
Here is wherefore the true reformer retains ever a hold 
on the past, while he labors for the future. He retains 
the past because it has flowed into him, been assimi- 
lated to his actual life; because he is the past, as well 
as the presentiment of the future, and can no more 
divest himself of it, than he can divest himself of him- 
self. 

There is no question that it is idle to war against the 
past. No man can be a reformer who has no tradition. 
Divest us of all tradition, of all that we have derived from 
the past, or which the race has assimilated of past labors, 
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as the body assimilates food, and we were mere naked 
savages. without industry, science, or art, wandering the 
earth forlorn, with no shelter but the caves or the in- 
clement skies, and no means of subsistence but the 
scanty pittance doled out, with a grudging hand, by 
step-dame Nature. They who would so divest us, 
so cut us loose from all tradition, must ever be as 
impotent as they are mistaken. ‘They are mere false 
meteoric lights, that rise and deceive for a moment, it 
may be, the simple; but instantly melting into noth- 
ing, leaving the glorious vault brilliant as ever; stud- 
ded, as of old, with all its “sapphire flames,” which 
shine on in their mysterious beauty, all unconscious of 
the mimic stars that collect and dissolve at infinite 
depths below. There is no need of exhorting the re- 
former to venerate the past. If he really be a reformer 
he carries all the past in his soul; and to tell him that 
he must retain it, is like telling the child that, if it do 
not retain from day to day the accessions it is constant- 
ly receiving, it will not grow! 

The folly, we are guilty of on this subject, arises 
from our not having fixed in our minds, wat past it 
is that we should retain. We have supposed that it 
must needs be the past that subsists in monuments, 
doctrines recorded in books, or engraved on tablets, 
moral precepts, lessons of experience, forms of faith or 
practice existing out of the soul, and the essence of 
which has not as yet been assimilated to the life of the 
race. But these, so far as they are true, and unassimi- 
lated, forming as yet no integral part of the life of hu- 
manity, belong to the Ideal and not the Actual, and 
therefore to the future and not to the past. ‘The past is 
only that which has been realized, and become an inte- 
gral part of the life which the race is now living. ‘This 
is the only real past. This is what we term tradition ; 
and this we cannot throw off, if we would; for it is a 
part of the very being with which we who now live 
were born. It constitutes our past progress, the growth 
to which we have already attained ; and is the point of 
departure for new progress, for further and nobler 
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growth. So much is gained, and can never be lost. 
We need, then, give ourselves no concern about re- 
taining it; but turn our whole attention, and exert all 
our zeal and energy in behalf of new acquisitions. 

The mistake of preachers, and even philosophers, is 
in overlooking the true principle of progress, and in 
supposing that it consists only in the accumulation of 
monuments. Moses and the prophets, it is thought, 
live for us only in the Old Testament; Jesus and the 
Apostles only in the New; Grecian art and philosophy 
and Roman jurisprudence, only in the few fragments 
which all-devouring Time has spared. Poets, prophets, 
philosophers, who sung, inspired, taught, lived, toiled, 
suffered, and died, of whom there are no external mon- 
uments remaining, are to us as if they had never been. 
But this is false. As the warm life-blood, that flowed 
in the veins of Adam in the garden, still circulates in 
ours, so lives in us the life of all who have gone before 
us. Not alone in Old Testament or New, not in the 
Fathers, nor in ecclesiastical historians, live Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, and Jesus, and Paul, and James, and 
John, but in that new life they have given to the world, 
into which, through them, the race has been initiated ; 
and which we should live, and could not but live, were 
all exterior monuments of them destroyed. In order to 
slay Jesus and the Apostles, you must annihilate the 
race. Their moral life circulates in the soul of him 
who attempts to revile them; and gives force to his 
attacks on their pretended representatives. Lycurgus, 
Solon, Socrates, Plato, speak in your pettiest village 
politician, and debate through your least significant 
disputant in your least significant lyceum. 

We must remember that there is a progress of Man, 
as well as of men; and that this progress consists, not 
merely nor chiefly in external monuments, whether in- 
dustrial, scientific, or artistical, but in the enlargement, 
the actual growth of human nature itself. We say 
growth, by which we do not mean the creation of new 
faculties, or new elements of our being, but an enlarge- 
ment of those with which man was originally consti- 
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tuted. ‘These original elements are perpetually growing, 
and in their growth consists the progress of the race. 
Man to-day is a larger being, has more being, if one 
may so speak, than he had three thousand years ago. 
He can do unaided, to-day, what formerly surpassed 
the combined powers of the race. In the age of Mo- 
ses no man, without a special revelation from God him- 
self, could rise to the conception of one pure and spir- 
itual Divinity. And no community could then take in 
the Idea, though God, through Moses, proclaimed it. 
Now we need no supernatural assistance to possess 
ourselves of the conception of one God. We read his 
being and unity in all nature, in our souls, in all the 
events of history. When Jesus came, no man was 
equal to the great conception of the universal brotherhood 
of the race. It required a positive revelation from God 
to place the doctrine in the world; and though so 
placed, the Apostles themselves very imperfectly com- 
prehended it; none of our sectarians even now com- 
prehend it; yet the more advanced portion of the race 
see it, as it were naturally, and embrace it as a truth 
self-evident. All that theologians to-day call natural 
religion, which they distingush from revealed religion, 
and suppose man by nature may attain unto, surpassed 
the natural powers of the race in its infancy, and needed 
to be revealed specially from heaven. We find no such 
natural religion among the savages of antiquity, nor 
among the New Zealanders of to-day. Now it is natu- 
ral religion with the more advanced Christian nations, 
because by the aid of Providence, always acting the part 
of an educator, their natural powers have become equal 
to it. Natural religion is always that amount of re- 
vealed religion, which the race has assimilated, and for 
which no positive divine authority is any longer need- 
ed. 

The school-boy of to-day, it is often said, knows more 
than the wisest of the Greeks. He is in advance of 
the wisest of the Greeks, not because he can in a few 
months learn all that Plato could teach, or the great and 
wise of the race have since been able to teach; but 
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because there circulates within him a life, far above the 
highest life of which Plato dreamed. The child born 
of civilized parents, carried at the most tender age, and 
left in the cabin of the savage, other things being equal, 
will grow up with a nature superior to that of his sav- 
age associates. He will adopt but refine their man- 
ners. He will have thoughts surpassing their compre- 
hension, dreams which visit not them. ‘They will 
marvel at his words and deeds, and bow to him as their 
chief. Catch, on the other hand, young as you please, 
the savage infant, and bring him into the bosom of your 
civilized life, and surround him with all that is most 
advanced in your social state, he will, in spite of all your 
eflorts grow up with an untamed soul; the wild Manitou 
will speak to his heart, and he will pine for his native for- 
est, and the wandering life of his forefathers. Our mis- 
sionaries repeat to us ever the exceeding difficulty they 
find in making the children of the heathen comprehend 
the most familiar conceptions of Christian civilization ; 
not dreaming that ages of growth are needed to bring 
the heathen races up to the level of the advanced life of 
Christendom. 

Proofs of this doctrine may be found in families. 
Nature has her aristocracy, and the more advanced ra- 
ces are always the ruling races. Family pride, nobility 
founded on birth, is not altogether without reason in 
fact and experience. It is not absurd to ask of one, 
Who was his father? What was his mother? Find a 
man really distinguished, and you may be sure he 
comes of an improved stock; that he has, as we say, 
good blood running in his veins. A man who has no 
ancestors is nobody. Patricians and plebeians inter- 
marry, before they become equal in the state. 

This comes not from the fact, that God did not make 
all men of one blood, but from the fact, that your patri- 
cian stock, your real nobility, have had, for ages, supe- 
rior means of culture; and their children inherit the 
growth thus effected. It takes many generations to 
wash out the churl’s blood. The novus homo betrays 
himself at a glance. ‘The doctrine of hereditary de- 
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scent, plays a more important part in the affairs of the 
race, than we democrats admit. Nay, we all feel it; we 
all are proud of our ancestry, if they were at all distin- 
guished. We inherit the features, the diseases, the 
moral and mental qualities of our parents. The child 
of truly noble parents, brought up in the family of the 
churl, will be no churl. How many tales and roman- 
ces have been founded on this fact. They are not 
mere fictions ; they must contain a vein of truth, or 
the race would not, could not, relish them as it does. 
We repeat it, this comes not from the fact, that God 
made originally men of different bloods; for he made 
all of one and the same blood. But some families and 
nations, being more favorably situated for improvement 
than others, have obtained the lead; and retained it, 
unless corrupted and exhausted by vice and luxury. By 
continued, superior moral, intellectual, and physical 
culture, they have improved, if we may so say, the 
blood. They have become really superior; and their 
children are born with more enlarged capacities than 
the children of those whose ancestors, for countless 
ages, have had no advantages of education. When, by 
a fixed regimen of the state, you separate these fami- 
lies from the community at large, the fact becomes 
striking, and productive of the greatest evils. But in 
a society like ours, where wealth makes up for the 
want of birth, there is a general intermixture, which 
produces comparative equality, and the gradual eleva- 
tion of all. ‘lhere are, in consequence of the perpetu- 
al whirl of our society, of its ups and downs, few fam- 
ilies with us that cannot boast as good blood, in some 
of its branches, as flows in the veins of our proudest 
aristocrats. Democracy, therefore, needs not shriek at 
our doctrine. Nay, it may accept it; for it shows 
strongly the necessity of laboring for the universal cul- 
ture of the race, and keeps alive its hopes, by making 
it appear, that the progress effected in one generation, 
is so much capital in advance for the succeeding. 
Unquestionably all men are born with the same na- 
ture, but with that nature in different stages of devel- 
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opment or growth. A Leibnitz has nothing of which 
the New Zealander has not the germs; but between 
the New Zealander and Leibnitz there intervene a hun- 
dred centuries of growth. Leibnitz thinks without 
effort, and assumes as self-evident axioms, what surpasses 
the utmost conception of the New Zealander; and 
would, were the New Zealander educated from his earli- 
est infancy in the bosom of our own social state. Yet 
the New Zealander may one day be toa Leibnitz, what 
a Leibnitz now is to him. 

With this view of progress, that it consists, not in 
the accumulation of exterior monuments only, but in 
the moral assimilation of truth, in the continued growth 
of our being, and enlargement of our actual life, there 
is no danger that the past will be unduly depressed, 
that it will be forgotten, or that men will cut themselves 
loose from tradition. The thing, we repeat over and 
over again, is impossible ; for we are the past, as well 
as the presentiment of the future. We are the synthe- 
sis of what has been, and of what is to come; and 
while the humanity that was, the humanity that is, 
and the humanity that is to be, all beat in our hearts, 
circulate in our veins, think in our thoughts, and love 
in our love, we should give ourselves no further con- 
cern with the monuments of the past, than is necessary 
to decipher its lessons, so far as they can instruct and 
warm us for new efforts to advance the race. What 
we want, then, is not, as we have heretofore carelessly 
contended,—though the doctrine we have now ad- 
vanced has been for years our faith,—and as Mr. 
Clarke contends, a moulding of Conservatism and Re- 
form into a sort of systematic eclecticism, compelling 
its disciples to keep perpetually turning from the past 
to the future, and from the future to the past, in end- 
less gyration, and therefore making no progress ; but a 
real synrHEsIS. Mere electicism, taken strictly, is impo- 
tent. So far as it is at all influential, it is mischievous, 
by withdrawing our attention from the Ideal, damping 
the ardor of hope, quenching philanthropic zeal, and 
rendering us indifferent and imbecile. Alas, we have 
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felt this. We have labored long and hard; no man 
more zealously, and with scarcely a perceptible effect. 
The world has felt that we contradicted in one 
breath what we had asserted in another. We felt that 
this was unjust, for we knew that we were consistent. 
We knew we were right, so far as concerned our own 
thought ; and marvelled, that with tolerable powers of 
expression, we could never make the public perceive 
the precise position we chose to occupy. ‘The amalga- 
mation of conservatism and reform, as existing in our 
own mind, was well enough; but no form of expres- 
sion we could devise would enable us, when we under- 
took to speak to others, to escape apparent contradic- 
tion. The moment that we had awakened them to 
efforts for progress, we struck them all aback, by telling 
them that they must not run away from the past. Our 
progress doctrines offended conservatives, and our con- 
servative doctrines offended reformers; and we re- 
ceived little except, as we deserved perhaps, the exe- 
crations of both. We trust that we have shown the 
cause of this failure. The fault was not in the public, 
but in ourselves; in a certain confusion in our own 
mind. The public must judge whether that confusion 
is still there or not. We have felt that the past was 
venerable, and should be retained, and that there should 
still be efforts to conquer the future. But, in stating 
this, we so stated it that our readers, and especially 
those who listened to our public discourses, could not 
see how the past could be retained and venerated, 
while by our efforts to conquer the future, we were run- 
ning away from it as fast as we could. This came 
from mistaking eclecticism for synthesis, a system com- 
posed of shreds for an entire new garment, woven with- 
out seam from top to bottom. LEcelecticism wants life, 
power to quicken men’s souls, to make their hearts 
beat, pulses throb, and prompt bold and energetic and 
continued efforts for humanity ; but a synthesis, which 
binds the past and the future into a living unity, obvi- 
ates the difficulty, and gives us an effective system. 
By our doctrine we retain the past, because we live it ; 
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live what has been, as well as fore-feel what is to be. 
Here is a genuine synthesis. Not a speculative synthe- 
sis, existing only in a system, only in the abstract ; but 
in actual life, — in the actual life of the race, and in 
that of the individual. Every man, in his degree, is 
this living synthesis ; and, therefore, every man, in his 
own way, struggles for progress. There is, then, no 
real foundation for this distinction, harped upon so much, 
between conservatives and reformers. In our civilization, 
the question at issue is never, Shall there, or shall there 
not, be progress? but, simply, What is, or what is not 
progress: Every man has an Ideal, and admits that it 
is his duty to labor for the perfectibility of man and 
men, and only asks you to show that what you propose 
will tend to realize that perfectibility. ‘They in whom 
the past is most living, and the future most present, are 
they who can best tell what is or what is not most fa- 
vorable to progress. 

There is no foundation for the distinction that is 
made between the movement party and the stationary 
party, when one looks alittle below the surface. Men 
are not so radically different in their tendencies, as this 
distinction supposes. All men aspire, some with more 
energy than others, but all in a degree. They differ, 
not in their tendencies, but in their judgments, and 
their faith. One believes in more progress than anoth- 
er; and one believes that that is progress, which anoth- 
er regards asa retrogression. At bottom all men are 
the same, else what means the great doctrine of frater- 
nity? These distinctions we make, convenient and 
true enough under a certain point of view, are after all 
mischievous, and sunder men instead of bringing them 
together, —— make men feel to each other as strangers, 
not as brothers. ‘The less we insist on them the bet- 
ter. Are we not all of one family? Hath not one 
God made us? Are we not bound up together in one 
common lot ? 

Nor is there ever a class of men who really deserve 
the name of destructives. ‘The human race goes for- 
ward by a series of transformations. All things change 
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their forms. Nothing is stable but truth itself, but God ; 
and of truth, of God, our views undergo, whether we 
will or not, aceaseless metamorphosis. Old forms must 
be modified to new conceptions ; the garments of child- 
hood must be thrown aside as we approach manhood, 
and others fitting our new size must be obtained. ‘The 
modification of old forms of society, of faith and prac- 
tice, is after all by no means a destruction, any more 
than the pruning of a fruit tree, to improve its beauty 
and advance its growth, is a destruction. Jesus and 
his Apostles were not destructives ; and yet they de- 
stroyed the old forms of the Jewish and Pagan religions. 
They were not destructives, for there came forth from 
their labors new dogmas, a new temple, a new worship, 
a new and a higher life for the world. In no country, 
in no age of the world, have the men called destruc- 
tives deserved the name. These men, at all epochs, 
demand a reform, a progress of man, of men, or of in- 
stitutions. ‘They are men who have an Ideal they 
would realize. ‘They are believers in perfectibility ; 
and, therefore, in some sense religious. ‘The much 
decried French philosophers, of the last century, 
belong to the great brotherhood of believers. They 
were not irreligious, nor merely destructive in their aims, 
nor in their tendencies. They were not skeptics, as 
we sometimes foolishly imagine, but men of strong 
faith, full of zeal and enthusiasm; and faith, however 
small the quantity, when once at work in a man’s soul, 
redeems him from sin, and brings him into harmony 
with God. But these men, it is said, were atheists, 
they denied God and Christ, and reviled the Holy 
Scriptures. Alla mistake. Just as if a man who has 
faith and love enough to do valiant battle for humani- 
ty, could possibly want faith in God, or be a denier of 
Christ, or a reviler of the Bible! Voltaire, Condorcet, 
Helvetius, and Rousseau, are of the same fraternity 
with Luther, and Calvin, and Zuingle, and Knox. And 
they labored in the same cause with them, and, for all 
that appears, with motives as pure, and as Christian. 
No doubt they said many foolish things, many absurd 
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things, which no wise or good man will repeat; but 
from their labors, and that of their age, the Christian 
Ideal has come forth enlarged. A grand, a Christian 
idea, eminently so, has been brought out, and placed 
in the common faith of mankind by these same _philo- 
sophers, whom we and others have been foolish enough 
to call infidels, atheists, and destructives ; — the grand 
and brilliant idea of the PERFECTIBILITY OF THE RACE. 
This idea was in the mind of Christ, and may be 
found in the monuments we have remaining of him; 
but it was not embraced by the Church. ‘The Church 
had embraced only the Ideal or the perfectibility of 
individuals. The philosophers did not war against the 
Church because it labored to perfect men, but because 
it refused to labor to perfect man and society. ‘The 
Church was right in what it asserted, but wrong in the 
point of view from which the philosophers attacked it. 
They were right in their attacks. They destroyed 
nothing. ‘The Idea embraced by the Church is as firm 
as ever; but they have added to it another Idea, even 
broader and more powerful, which the Church may 
embrace if she will; and if she will not, she will find 
it exceedingly difficult to retain her hold on the race. 
The two Ideas are perfectly compatible ; and now we 
can see that the adherents of the one have no occasion 
to make war on the defenders of the other. ‘Tell us 
not, then, that these men, who have enlarged our Ideal, 
given a positive dogma to the faith, a second table to 
the law of the race, were mere destructives. They did 
their work, as most men do, imperfectly, with a due 
mixture of human passion arid weakness, but they did 
it, as time and circumstance permitted; and it were 
more fitting for us to make sure of our own faith than 
to be questioning theirs. ‘They have labored to ad- 
vance the religion of the race, and why shall we under- 
take to separate them from the great brotherhood of 
religious men? ‘The professed believers in Christ must 
go and study yet longer the meaning of the Christian 
dogma of equatiry, if they find it difficult to embrace 
them as brothers. 
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What these French philosophers say of Jesus, of Paul, 
of the Bible, and the Fathers, is all very foolish, very 
absurd, and very saddening withal; and cannot fail to 
make us regret that men cannot be found to advocate 
truth without a mischievous admixture of error. But 
we can see the error of these philosophers, their folly 
and absurdity, and therefore need not to imitate them. 
We are under no necessity of denying what they de- 
nied, nor of reviling what they reviled. We can do, 
what they could not, separate their truth from their 
error. Both they and the Church, in their respective 
denials, were pitiable enough; but both were grand, 
kindling, and Christian, in their positive faith, in what 
they asserted and really sought to establish. Mole-eyed 
sectarianism will, no doubt, shriek with horror at these 
remarks; but her shrieks have no great power to touch 
a wise man’s heart, who will rarely think her end un- 
timely should she even shriek herself to death. She 
would no doubt take it very unkindly in our heavenly 
Father, should he suffer Voltaire, Condorcet, and Dide- 
rot, to escape being damned; but we have never been 
able to persuade ourselves that of all his numerous off- 
spring, God loves none but a few Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists. What mighty thing have they 
done, or are they doing, for religion or morals, that 
they should rise up and arrogate a monopoly of heav- 
en’s favors? ‘They are, doubtless, passable people 
enough, as the world goes, and we shall be happy to 
renew our acquaintance with them in a fairer and bet- 
ter world than this; where, we trust, we shall find 
their views somewhat enlarged, their tempers sweeten- 
ed, and their charity moé diminished. Equally happy 
shall we be to meet in company with Calvin and 
Edwards, and Gill, and Wesley, Voltaire, Turgot, 
d’Alembert, Diderot, Condorcet, and d’Holbach. Sure 
heaven is large enough to contain these as well as those ; 
and God’s love is broad enough to cover them, and rich 
enough to bless them. It is time to leave off this non- 
sense about infidels and destructives, and to remember 
that all men are brethren. No man is an infidel who 
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believes a greater good can be obtained for the hu- 
man race, and who exerts himself according to the 
measure of his strength and of his light to obtain it. 
We heartily repent us of the charge of Infidelity, which 
we have so often thrown out in the pages of this Jour- 
nal, against greater and better men than ourselves. God 
is no respecter of persons; but, in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him, whether he embrace our creed or not. Thank 
God! we are not the wielders of his judgments, nor 
the distributers of his bounty. If we were so, alas, for 
our brethren ! 

Nevertheless, we are not among those who believe all 
opinions alike good; and that every man does all he 
can, or all he ought, for the progress of man and of men. 
We deny utterly all such radical difference among men 
in regard to religion and infidelity, or reform and con- 
servatism, as is commonly contended for; but we re- 
cognise a wide difference among men in the justness 
or sagacity of their practical views, and in the energy 
and fidelity with which they labor for human perfecti- 
bility. ‘Some mistake entirely the means of realizing 
a greater good for the race; and others neglect almost 
entirely to use the means they do not mistake. Men 
are fallible in their judgments, and they come short in 
their actions. They err and they sin; and hence the 
slow progress of individuals, and of the race. History 
records man’s weakness not less than his grandeur ; his 
crimes, sins, misdeeds, as well as his virtues. Over her 
scroll we must blush and weep, as well as tremble and 
hope. ‘There is darkness no less than light in our past 
doings. And men now, in seeking to do what they 
believe to be right, often war against the best interests 
of the race. Ever does Satan delude them, by coming 
to them in the guise of an angel of light. And not 
this alone. Indolence, like an incubus, rests upon thou- 
sands to whom God has given intellect and means, and 
paralyzes their souls; selfishness and sensuality drive 
thousands and thousands of others in a direction, their 
better feelings and soberer judgments assure them is 
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false and wicked. We believe neither in the infallibil- 
ity, nor the sinlessness of the race. We believe only 
in its capacity for progress, in its perfectibility ; not in 
its perfection, nor power to become perfect, but merely 
to approach perfection. 

Errors are peculiar to no one class of men. ‘They 
who are called reformers and they who are called con- 
servatives err, not because they advocate or oppose pro- 
gress, but in their adoption and application of means to 
obtain the end common to them all. They are all 
brethren ; their faces are really all the same way ; but 
they all, in no small degree, mistake the most effectual 
means of setting humanity forward. Our transcen- 
dental theologians, saving so far as they are animated 
by an intenser zeal, than their opponents, are no more 
the party of the future, no more reformers than the 
others. They err by mistaking, in no small degree, 
both the end and the means. ‘Their merit consists in 
their assertion of the inspiration of all men, and there- 
by declaring all men to stand in intimate relation with 
their Maker. ‘This is a great and glorious truth; but it 
is not the whole truth. Their opponents, in rejecting 
this truth, are wrong, and mischievous in their influ- 
ence. But these opponents contend for another truth 
equally great, and equally if not more essential, — the 
SPECIAL INSPIRATION OF INDIVIDUAL MESSENGERS, as the 
providential agents of the progress of the race. 

The tendency of the transcendental theologians is 
to overlook the agency of these special messengers, 
these providential men; and to assert the sufficiency of 
the inspiration common to all men. Hence Bibles and 
Messiahs to them are but natural occurrences, and enti- 
tled to no special reverence or authority. Through the 
aid of Bibles and Messiahs they have grown so large, 
that they fancy Bibles and Messiahs are no longer neces- 
sary; nay, that they were never necessary. We have 
no sympathy with this tendency. Undoubtedly all 
men stand in intimate relation with their Maker; un- 
doubtedly all men are inspired, for all men love ; un- 
doubtedly many of the great essential elements of relig- 
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ious faith have been so far assimilated to the life of 
humanity, as to be now natural religion ; and, there- 
fore no longer needing, with the more advanced nations 
of the earth, a positive supernatural revelation either to 
assert them, or to confirm their authority; but, after 
all, it is mainly through the agency of specially inspir- 
ed, and extraordinarily endowed individuals, that the 
race is itself improved ; and through Bibles, prophets, 
Messiahs, revelators, that it has attained its present 
growth. God is nearer to us than transcendental the- 
ology teaches. He is near us, not merely in the fixed 
and uniform laws of nature, but with us in his provi- 
dence, taking free and voluntary care of us, and tem- 
ei pering all events to our strength and condition. God 
al is not a resistless fate, an iron necessity, inaccessible to i* 
’ human prayer, which no tears, no entreaties, no con- 
i trition can move ; but a kind and merciful Father, who 
1 hears when his children cry, and is ready, able, and | 
4 ! willing, to supply all their wants. ‘True, we see him 
4 not, know him not, save in his manifestations, save in 
|) the effects he produces, and so far as he enters, by his 
aL power and Jove, into his creatures. But this we know, 
i that we have never sought help of him in vain; and 
have never gone to him with a broken and contrite 
spirit without finding relief. We see a special as well 
as a general providence in the history of individuals, 
and of the race. All is not the result of natural ten- 
dencies. Moses, no doubt, embodies in himself all the 
tendencies of his people, but how much more! These 
tendencies did not produce him and his legislation; for 
ages on ages were requisite for his people to come up 
r to his level, to reach the point where his legislation 
| must cease to be an Ideal tor humanity. ‘The absurd- 
bd est of all theories is that, which would make Moses the 
a natural production of his age and people; and that 
i people, utterly incapable of comprehending him; so 
sunk in ignorance as, the moment his presence was 
y withdrawn, to fall down and worship a calf of gold! 
i ij We have indeed no sympathy with Jewish exclu- 
. 3iveness, none with the doctrine that teaches God had 
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disinherited all nations, but the Jewish; and we may 
add, just as little with the modern doctrine, that, 


“ Out from the heart of Nature roll’d 
The burdens of the Bible old; 
The Litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, — 
The canticles of love and wo.” 

This is to mistake the effect for the cause. These 
litanies came not from the ‘‘ burning core below ;” but 
they came from God, and kindled that “ burning core.” 
They originated not in the human heart, sprung not 
from the effort of the soul to utter or to satisfy its own 
inhereut wants; but they came from abroad, to create 
in the soul a deep want for God, and to make the heart 
and flesh ery out for the living God. ‘Tell us not that 
nature has produced the Bible. Man has not degener- 
ated; he lives in as close communion with nature as 
ever, —has the same senses, the same soul, the same 
“burning core,’ and yet out from his heart no Bibie 
rolls its ‘“‘ burdens.” 

Christianity is no natural production. It had, no 
doubt, its reason in the age in which it was born; it 
was, no doubt, that to which all preceding progress 
pointed, which all the previous tendencies of the race 
demanded as their fulfilment; but if it was the mere 
natural and inevitable result of the natural develop- 
ment of the human race, why appeared it not first 
where that development was most manifest? Why 
was not its first appearance in Athens, Rome, or Alex- 
andria, and in the Temples, the Mysteries, or the 
Schools; instead of a by-corner of the world, in an 
obscure hamlet, and in the person of an obscure peas- 
ant, followed by humble fishermen, and despised publi- 
cans? Had the tendencies of the age reached furthest, 
become most manifest, the development of the race 
most advanced with the fishermen and boatmen on 
the Lake of Genesereth? Undoubtedly Christianity was 
the last word of Oriental and Grecian philosophies; a 
word for the utterance of which all previous providen- 
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ces had been preparing the way; but a word none but 
God could utter; and not till he had uttered it in thun- 
der tones from his dwelling in the heavens, and his 
well-beloved Son had echoed it from the cross and the 
tomb, could the nations hear it, and leap at the sound. 
For ourselves, we confess our utter inability to ex- 
plain the past history of the race on the theory of nat- 
ural development, or even on that of the supernatural 
inspiration, which we believe to be common to all men. 
That history is all bristling with prodigies, which are 
inexplicable to us, save on the hypothesis of the con- 
stant intervention, in @ special manner, of our ever- 
watchful Father. It is through the agency of prophets, 
and messengers, and Messiahs, specially and supernatu- 
rally endowed by God’s spirit, coming when they should 
come, that the race is initiated into higher and higher 
degrees of moral and social life. It is our profound 
belief in this agency, that sustains us in the darkest 
days, and enables us to hope in the midst of despair. 
It is because there is a God, a great and good God, who 
never deserts his child, humanity, but is always near 
and able to succor, that we look forward to a higher 
moral and social state ; and have the courage and: the 
strength, though single-handed and alone, to’ demand 
progress, and to labor for it. We have thought differ- 
ently in our day; but let this confession, written while 
tears of contrition and joy are falling fast, plead: our 
pardon. 
Nor let it be supposed, that in clinging to the Bible 
and Jesus, men are mere conservatives, that they have 
no aspirations. Some of the truths of the Bible have 
been assimilated; a portion, if we may so speak, of 
the Divine life of Jesus, has become the life of Chris- 
tendom. Some portion of the Christian Ideal has been 
realized. But not all. There are depths in that old 
Hebrew Book, which no human plummet has sounded ; 
heights in the life of Jesus which no human imagina- 
tion has scaled. In contending for the Christianity 
of the Bible, and of Jesus, we are not looking back but 
forward ; for we are contending for truths far, far in 
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advance of our age. Here is the truth of those who 
war against what is called transcendental theology. 
They see, as well they may, in the rich store-houses of 
the Gospel, of the Bible, of Christ, enough for the 
warmest heart, the profoundest intellect, the loftiest 
aspiration. ‘Their error, if error they have, is in misin- 
terpreting Christianity, in not being true to the law 
they acknowledge, in not laboring with suflicient faith 
and energy to realize the Ideal of Christ. They are 
hearers and not doers of the word. ‘They are as the 
man who seeth his face in a glass, and then goeth away 
and forgetteth what manner of man he was. Let them 
really bring out the Christian Ideal, and labor with zeal 
and energy to form Christ, the hope of glory, in the 
individual and in the race, and they will be true and 
efficient reformers. ‘Their works will live after them. 
Nor, again, let it be supposed that they who cling to 
the authority of revelation, are necessarily inimical to 
the rights of the mind, or to progress in the knowledge 
of truth. 'The Christian Ideal, so far as realized, needs 
no foreign authority. The human mind is equal to it. 
But what is the authority for that Ideal, so far as yet 
unrealized? The individual reason? Alas! we have 
seen enough of mere individual reason. It is impotent 
when it has not, for its guide and support, the reason of 
God, speaking not only to the heart, but through reve- 
lations and the traditions of the race. ‘The great doc- 
trine we are laboring to establish, the reforms we would 
effect, we confess our inability to demonstrate by mere 
individual reason. We ask for them, both on our own 
account, and on account of others, a higher authority 
than mere individual reason. ‘That reason may be suf- 
ficient for here and there one. But how can it suffice 
for the ignorant, the bigoted, the superstitious, the in- 
credulous, the sensual, the wicked; the men in whom 
conscience slumbers, love sleeps, and only the world 
with its impurities, is awake? Alas! man’s word is 
impotent to arouse them; man’s authority too weak to 
command even their attention. ‘They may speculate 
with us, or debate with us, but not act with us, not live 
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with us, for God or for man. You must go to them 
with a higher authority than your own ; speak to them 

in a Name, above all names, and which they dare not 

resist, or your preaching and efforts will be fruitless. 

Deprive the preacher of the authority of God, let him 

go in his own name, not as the messenger of God, and 

men will laugh at his truths, and mock at his most earn- 

est expostulations. No. ‘They are sorry reformers, 

who would reduce God to nature ; and the authority of 
his word to that of the individual reason, varying with 

every individual, and with every age. 

Nor can we sympathize with the doctrine that makes 
‘religion a matter wholly inward and spiritual.”’ Does 
Mr. Clarke call this a new doctrine, or an old? It is as 
old as the oldest records of the race, excepting the Bible ; 
and its legitimate results may be seen in the Indian Faqui, 
who sits all day with his eyes turned downward, con- 
templating the celestial light playing upon the end of 
his nose. It may be seen in the sublime indifferency 
and refined sensuality of the great Goethe, the modern 
transcendental saint { who cared not how the world 
went, providing he succeeded in cultivating all sides of 
his “many sided” being.) Whenever we make religion 
a matter wholly inward and spiritual, we either make 
sanctity consist in the calm, quiet, contemplation of the 
beauty and excellence of truth ; or we run into a vague, 
dreamy sentimentalism, which is never slow to lose itself 
in sensuality. In either case the result is to be depre- 
cated. 

Mr. Clarke tells us that, prior to the rise of transcen- 
dental theology, our community was divided into two 
classes, — 

‘* Both of which sought to be justified by works rather than 
by faith; the one by religious works, the other by moral 
works. According to both systems the free soul of man was 
bound beneath the yoke of opinions and outward practices. 
Christianity was not enough regarded as lying in the state of 
the soul, and in its inward union with God.” 


This account of our religious community does not 
state the precise evil which existed. Assuredly we 
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shall not here advocate a round of rites and ceremonies, 
but we utterly deny that those who sought to be justi- 
fied by “religious works” were wrong in principle. 
‘The doctrine, which led our orthodox Christians to seek 
the favor of heaven by works of piety aud love, which 
led them to maintain what they believed to be the truth, 
to build churches and assemble for worship, to form 
Bible, missionary, and tract societies, and to contribute 
liberally of their wealth for evangelizing the world, 
was no false doctrine. It led them out of themselves, 
to seek heaven by doing good; and in this it was right. 
Their error was not one of principle, but merely mis- 
taking the most direct methods of doing the greatest 
amount of good for their brethren. Nor did our Unita- 
rian community err in principle. We should like to 
know how a man is to be justified, if not by the per- 
formance of moral works. ‘The “ baptized atheism,” 
with which we some time since charged Unitarianism, 
belonged to its neglect of tradition, to its excessive 
rationalism, and its want of a broad and comprehen- 
sive faith in the progress of man and society; in a 
word, to its coldness and want of power to inspire love, 
and prompt its believers to bold, earnest, and successful 
efforts for human salvation; and to its contending fora 
philosophy, the logical results of which could not fail to 
end in speculative atheism. We never thought of 
charging Unitarians, as such, with being atheists, or 
of censuring them for making religion too outward and 
formal. Either the orthodox principle or the Unitarian 
is altogether preferable to the anti-nomianism of the 
transcendentalist. So far as the transcendentalists have 
recognised in man the power to perceive truths which 
transcend the outward senses, so far they have been of 
service and have aided progress ; but so far as they have 
represented these transcendental truths to exist in the 
soul, and taught us it is in ourselves that we see them, 
and led us to suppose them to be mere developments of 
the soul itself, they have falsified the truth, and retarded 
progress instead of aiding it. No, these transcendent 
truths are no more in the soul, no more the patrimony, 
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of external nature. ‘They are objects of the soul’s in- 
telligence ; and therefore are out of it, exterior to it, 
and possessed by it, only when it beholds them. It is 
always out of us we are to look for the truth; never in 

s; for it is only as we are reflected from what we are 
not, as in a glass, that we learn what we are, or even 
that we are. 

It is making religion consist in the frame of the soul, 
not in the intensity and direction of its activity, that 
leads the author of this sermon, when speaking of the 
duty of the Christian minister, to say, that he has a 
“work to do on the hearts ot his hearers.”” ‘This is the 
highest conception of the duty of the minister of Jesus 
that he can take with bis mysticism and quietism. Ac- 
cording to him the question is not what we do, but, 
what we are; just as if what we are is not the result 
of what we do; as if our being is not in our doing. 
We exist not for ourselves any further than we act; 
and all consciousness of our very existence ceases the 
moment we cease acting. ‘The great end of life is not 
to be, but to do; and, in doing, being is developed and 
enlarged. This cant of the followers of our transcen- 
dentalists about being, and cultivating one’s being, is 
quite nauseating. Assuredly we do not regard the 
frame of the mind and heart a matter of indifference ; 
assuredly we do not object to self-culture, nor the culti- 
vation of one’s whole nature; but there is for us no 
sadder image than that of a man who sets out ‘‘ with 
malice aforethought ”’ to cultivate himself. Sad, sad is 
it to see a man engrossed wholly with himself; and 
thinking only of the effect this or that act may have 
in cultivating the barren soil of his own puny being. 
The great question the Apostles made their hearers ask 
was, What shall we do? and Jesus bids us do the works 
he commands, if we would know whether they be of 
God or not. The preacher must not aim at doing a 
work on the hearts of his hearers, — although, if true 
and faithful to his mission, a great and glorious work 
he will do, — but he must aim to make his hearers do 
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something, to point them to a work, out of themselves, 
which they must do in order to be saved; and inspire 
them by bold words, and warm love, with zeal and 
energy todo it. In doing this work, in being drawn 
away from themselves, forgetting their own salvation 
even, and laboring to realize a good for humanity, they 
will cultivate their souls, improve their hearts, and ad- 
vance in the internal life of Christ. We do not culti- 
vate love to God by trying to look into ourselves, by 
calm contemplation of his commands, nor by internal, 
isolated strivings to love him; but by active efforts to 
do his will, which is to love and serve our brethren ; 
that is, by “moral works.”’ Nor do we come to love 
mankind by efforts carried on by ourselves alone; but 
by going forth among them, into active life, and by 
striving to do them good. No man loves his race till 
he has served it. If we waited for faith and love, be- 
fore acting, we should never act. Faith and love are 
born in the effort to do. ‘lhe love to God, or to man, 
that comes in any other way is no true love; but a 
vague, dreamy sentimentalism, weak and effeminate, 
weeping and sighing at the recital of wrong and out- 
rage, fainting at sight of human suffering; but unable 
to lift even a finger to lighten the load of misery that 
weighs man down in the dust. 

No; your Christian minister is not one who con- 
tents himself with, or thinks of, the work he may do 
on the hearts of his hearers. He comes from God to 
man, and points to a work the sinner must do. On 
that work he fixes the attention of his hearers. He 
speaks with authority; and infuses a new and a higher 
life into the world, by awakening the world to the per- 
formance of nobler deeds. He carries every man’s 
thoughts away from himself, and instead of concentrat- 
ing them on his own self-culture, he fixes them on 
God, on duty, on humanity; and warms and kindles, 
enlightens and directs, every one to bold and vigorous 
efforts for truth and progress. Self-culture, the redemp- 
tion and sanctification of the individul heart, will fol- 
low, as a natural and necessary result. 
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But it is time for us to close. We have extended 
our remarks beyond what we proposed, because the 
subject itself is one of vital importance ; and because 
it is one, on some points of which, we are fully satis- 
fied, that we have often spoken too hastily, without 
due deliberation, and on which we have been still more 
mistaken by others. We trust that we have now ex- 
pressed ourselves so clearly, and so distinctly, that we 
shall not be again misapprehended on these points. It 
will be seen that, for the foundation of our faith, and 
our general tendencies, we take our stand with those 
who do not accept the transcendental theology. We 
go for progress ; not in truth, for truth is immutable, but 
in the knowledge of the truth; and that truth is no 
innate property of our souls. We are not born in 
possession of it. We obtain a knowledge of it only 
by a sincere and earnest study of man and the uni- 
verse, the Bible, and the life of Jesus. We have no 
wish to separate ourselves from common humanity. 
We go with our brethren. ‘Their traditions are ours ; 
their God is our God; their faith is our faith; and all 
we ask of them is, to permit us to labor in common 
with them for a more perfect understanding of the 
Gospel, and a more complete realization of its great 
truths, in both man and men, in the individual and 
society, in church and state, in industry, science, and 
art, —in the whole sphere of man’s life and activity. 

; Epiror. 


Art. 1V.—Speech of Mr. Calhoun, of South Caroli- 
na, on the Distribution Bill, in the Senate of the 
United States, August 24, 1841. 


Noruine can more forcibly demonstrate the utter 
recklessness of power, or the total disregard of consti- 
tutional restrictions, by a factious majority, having a 
favorite measure to carry, than the passage, at the late 
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extra session of Congress, of the Bill for distributing the 
proceeds of the public lands among the States. A bolder 
assumption of power, on the part of the general gov- 
ernment, was never attempted; and a measure more 
directly in violation of the very letter and spirit of 
the constitution it is impossible to conceive. And yet 
distinguished statesmen advocated it, a majority of both 
Houses of Congress recorded their votes in its favor, a 
conscientious President, laying great stress upon the 
sanctity of his official oath, sworn to preserve, protect, 
and defend the constitution, gave it his approbation ; 
nay, recommended it, and it has become the law of the 
land! We hardly know what to say or think of so 
astounding a fact! It were sheer simplicity, to imagine 
for a moment, that the intelligent men, who voted for it, 
were not perfectly aware of its being altogether unau- 
thorized by the constitution. ‘There are some matters 
so plain that men can come to but one honest conclu- 
sion concerning them; on which an honest difference 
of opinion is impossible. ‘The constitutionality of the 
distribution scheme is one of those matters. Men may 
perhaps honestly differ in their views of it, as a ques- 
tion of policy, but we cannot concéive it possible, that 
any one could for a single moment regard it in harmo- 
ny with the constitution. How, then, account for the 
fact, that men, who hoped to be able to hold up their 
heads in decent society, and even to look their constit- 
uents in the face, could urge and vote its passage ? 

We can account for this fact only on the loose no- 
tions in regard to constitutional governments in general, 
and the constitution of the United States in particular, 
which have grown up and become prevalent in the com- 
munity. We committed a serious error when we trans- 
lated the word Republicanism by the word Democracy. 
It was a grave error. Names are things. From our 
habit of regarding our institutions as democratic insti- 
tutions, and ourselves as democrats, has originated a 
doctrine, false in itself, and which, if not soon corrected, 
will prove the ruin of our government and of our liber- 
ties. We may define words as we will, but it is im- 
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possible to make an arbitrary definition of an old word 
practically prevail over its popular and legitimate sense. 
Those of us who, in these times, call ourselves demo- 
crats, and adhere to the democratic or present opposi- 
tion party, mean, by a democracy, a government where 
the supreme power of the state is lodged in the peo- 
ple, and administered by the people, im accordance with 
constitulional rules, for the freedom and common good 
of all. So defined, democracy is worthy of all accep- 
tation. But it is only in our closet speculations, that 
the word ever is so defined. This is not the old and 
legitimate sense of the word; nor that which obtains 
or will obtain in practical life. In practice, democracy 
will assume but one meaning, —a meaning which has 
passed into the axiom, ‘The majority musé¢ rule ;” 
which again is always practically translated, ‘‘ The ma- 
jority have a right to rule.” ; 

Carry this doctrine, this practical democratic formula, 
into the legislative hall, and it is easy to predict its con- 
sequences. ‘The majority are in favor of a given mea- 
sure, obviously unauthorized by the constitution. But 
what then? ‘The constitution represents only the will 
of the majority that framed it. The will of the major- 
ity has the right to govern; and the majority at one 
time is equal to the majority at another. ‘I'he majority 
of the legislature is as much the majority of the peo- 
ple, as the majority of the convention that framed the 
constitution. It is, then, as supreme, invested with as 
much authority; why, then, shall it yield to it?) Why 
is the dead letter of the constitution of paramount au- 
thority to the living majority of the people speaking 
through the voice of the majority of the legislature ? 
The constitution, moreover, was framed for the general 
welfare. ‘I'he majority are the sole judges of what is 
for the general welfare. The majority decide that a 
given measure is for the general welfare; it is then 
virtually a constitutional measure, — one of those mea- 
sures for which the framers of the constitution would 
have provided in just so many words, if they had but 
foreseen its importance. What, then, shall prevent the 
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sovereign authority, the majority, in whom vests the 
right to govern, from adopting it? The majority that 
framed the constitution is necessarily merged in the 
majority of the legislature to-day; the two, then, 
are one and the same sovereign power; and shall this 
sovereign power be hindered from pursuing the gen- 
eral good by a few barren technicalities, a mere lifeless 
form of words? Out upon your ‘“ abstractions.” Just 
as if the constitution could be paramount to the people 
that make it! 

To this fatal conclusion, the democratic theory of the 
country inevitably leads, when translated into practice. 
We say not that this is the conclusion to which the theo- 
ries of the present opposition party inevitably lead, for we 
are perfectly aware that it is not; but it is the conclu- 
sion to which leads democracy, as practically under- 
stood by the country; and as it will be understood, in 
spite of all that can be said ordone. ‘This is the dem- 
ocratic doctrine of the majority ; a doctrine boldly avow- 
ed by General Harrison, in his inaugural address ; and 
acted on, with a consistency and vigor commanding 
our admiration, by the leader of the whig party in the 
Senate of the United States, during the late extra ses- 
sion of Congress. It is in vain to protest against this 
doctrine in the name of democracy, to declare that 
it is not democracy ; and in vain that we offer defini- 
tions and resolutions. It 7s democracy, according to its 
legitimate meaning ; it is democracy, in the only prac- 
tical sense in which the word ever was or ever will be 
understood by a people at large. How long is it, since 
the official organ of the Jackson party, at Washington, 
declared that ‘the only intelligible democracy is the 
democracy of numbers?” ‘The Globe was right. 
There is no other democracy intelligible to the great 
mass of politicians even. ‘The greater part of the men 
elected to Congress are men, who know little of the 
science of government; men unaccustomed to nice 
distinctions, and incapable of appreciating them. They 
pique themselves on being practical men, who do not 
believe it necessary to be expert in splitting hairs in 
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order to be able to legislate for the common good. 
They eschew devoutly all abstractions; and so long as 
they adopt the maxim, the majority have the right to 
govern, all constitutional restrictions on the power of 
the majority will be to them mere “ abstractions,” be- 
neath the notice of wise and practical statesmen, who 
legislate not for theories, but for the general welfare. 
Wise and patriotic men may raise their warning 
voice ; they may plead the constitution, as the authori- 
ty under which they act; they may show the danger- 
ous tendency of the ‘‘ general welfare doctrine;”’ that 
it is an utter abandonment of constitutional govern- 
ment ; that it removes all check on the sovereign pow- 
er, and places all the rights and interests of the people, 
of minorities and individuals, at the mercy of the law- 
less will of an irresponsible majority, — inevitably lead- 
ing to anarchy, oppression, and despotism ; but all in 
vain. They will be answered, by the ruling majority 
for the time — ‘The people are the only legitimate 
source of power; they are the judges of what is, or is 
not, for the general welfare ; we represent the majority 
of the people. Through us they demand these mea- 
sures; and who are we to betray the trust confided to 
us, from regard to the selfish protests and declamations 
of a minority, whose foolish ‘abstractions’ the sover- 
eign people have already condemned? If you do not 
like our measures go and talk to the people, convert 
them to your ‘abstractions,’ if youcan. We are re- 
sponsible to them, and not to you. We shall obey the 
instructions they have given us; do the will of our 
constituents, of the propLe, who have sent us here to 
act, not to theorize; to adopt great and essential mea- 
sures for the relief of the country, and the general good, 
not to split hairs on constitutional abstractions with a 
few impracticable political metaphysicians.” So al- 
ways will answer the ruling majority, when is adopted, 
as the creed of the country, the practical democratic 
formula, ‘‘ The majority have the right to govern.” 
This is wherefore we say the American people commit- 
ted a serious mistake in translating republicanism into 
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democracy, — a mistake which we fear it is too late to 
correct. It has silently worked a radical revolution in 
our system of government, —a revolution unsuspected 
by some, and encouraged by others in the hope that it 
would tend to the advantage of the poorer and more 
numerous classes; but which has tended to strengthen 
and confirm the power of the wealthier and more influ- 
ential minority. ‘I'he word democrat has so long been 
the rallying word of the Republican party, it has be- 
come so endeared by past struggles, successes, and de- 
feats, that it is now perhaps impossible to lay it aside, 
and reassume our old and legitimate appellation of Re- 
PUBLICAN. ‘I'he politician, who should propose to do 
such a thing, would hazard his popularity ; and though 
his whole life had been devoted to the welfare of the 
poorer and more numerous classes, be thought to have 
grown cool in his love of liberty, and indifferent to the 
rights and interests of the people. But we much doubt 
whether we shall be able to restore the government to 
the true principles of the constitution, and effectually 
maintain constitutional order, till we rally again under 
our old appellation of republican, on true republican 
ground, — staunch and eager to rush to the battle under 
the old republican flag of ’98, weather-beaten and torn 
as it may be, but still streaming in the wind, promising 
victory and freedom. 

We know well enough how these remarks will be 
received. But we have never desired to be among 
those, who are incapable of profiting by the lessons of 
experience. The election of 1840 has taught us much ; 
the conduct of the whigs at the extra session, and the 
documents they have put forth since the veto of the 
bank bill, have taught us more ; and have, — we care not 
who knows it, — essentially modified our views, not of 
the end of government, but of the means by which 
that end is to be secured. We are satisfied what we 
and our friends are striving for is not to be obtained by 
the appeals, which were made during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. What we have heretofore hoped to 
gain, by calling upon the political party, with which we 
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act, to be more democratic, we are now satisfied can be 
gained only by first establishing a rigid constitutional 
order, by restoring the government to the true priuci- 
ples of the constitution, and administering it according 
to them. Then it will be administered for the common 
good of all. And this is precisely what, and all that 
the laboring classes, whose interests we have had, and 
trust we ever shall have, specially at heart, demand. 
But till we can confine the government within its con- 
stitutional limits, it will, in spite of all that can be 
done, be wielded for the special interest of the class, 
or section, that, for tle time being, can command a ma- 
jority; and this will not be the interest of the laboring 
classes. We have seen the use the whigs can make of 
the word democracy, and we see that they, and not our 
party, use that word in its popular acceptation; and, 
therefore, they, and not we, will control the govern- 
ment, when that is the common watch-word of both 
parties. Theirs is the simple, natural, easy meaning of 
the word, the first meaning it suggests; ours is more 
recondite, more philosophical, more abstract, and there- 
fore less easily seized; and will be supposed, by the 
mass, to be practically the same. Hence, we refuse to 
shout demoeracy ; we refuse to shout for enlarging the 
power of the masses; and substitute the call for con- 
stitutional restrictions on government; a negative on 
power, so that it cannot tyrannize; a republican gov- 
ernment, confined within wholesome limits, constituted 
to manage the affairs of the public, and not of individ- 
uals, special classes or interests ; and which will neces- 
sarily operate only for the freedom and e>mmon good 
of all. This is precisely the end the party with which 
we act are aiming at, and which they misname democ- 
racy ; aud it is because they are aiming at this end, that 
we act, and shall continue to act, with them. But to 
secure this end, we repeat, it is the cCoNsTITUTIONAL 
ORDER, aud not the DeMocRATIC ORDER, as this last will 
be practically understood by the country, that we must 
labor to confirm. 


But to return. It is to the general prevalence, prac- 
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tically, in all parties, but more especially in the whig 
party, of what we have termed the democratic formula, 
that is, “the general welfare ’’ doctrine, which strikes 
at the foundation of all constitutional order, that we 
must attribute the astounding fact, that a majority of 
the two Houses of Congress could record their votes in 
favor of the Distribution Act. The majority had be- 
come habituated to a mode of considering and constru- 
ing the powers of the government, which made the 
constitution of no practical significance ; they believed 
that government was instituted for the “ general wel- 
fare,” and that the people had elected them to take 
charge of the ‘‘ general welfare,’ and were they to sup- 
pose that they had not the power to adopt such mea- 
sures as were obviously for its promotion? A constitu- 
tion prohibiting them from adopting such measures 
would be null and void from the beginning, by defeat- 
ing the very end for which government is instituted. 
Having, then, by some means or other, persuaded 
themselves that the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lands would be for what they regarded as the 
*‘ seneral welfare,’ they could entertain no question as 
to its constitutionality. They were not the men to 
sacrifice the interests of the country to the constitutional 
scruples. They were patriots, philanthropists, practical 
statesmen, of enlarged and liberal minds, adopting a 
broad and comprehensive policy ; and quite too patri- 
otic and conscientious to be deterred from doing their 
duty to the country by the dreams, or wire-drawn ob- 
jections of a few “abstractionists.” No more theoriz- 
ing, no more refining on the constitution. Action, 
action, action, is all that we want. So place they their 
gag on debate, and almost without allowing the minor- 
ity an opportunity to enter their protest, they, with 
indecent and ruinous haste, hurry through their revolu- 
tionary measures. Hence are they, after having wan- 
tonly violated the constitution, able to come home, and 
look even honest men in the face, and to wonder why 
they are not applauded for their proud superiority to mere 
technicalities, to “abstractions.” All we say is, their 
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example should be instructive, and full of solemn warn- 
ing to every man, who really loves his country, and 
desires for it the blessings of good government. 

But we need not dwell on the dangerous tendency of 
the “general welfare” doctrine. We have drawn it 
out distinctly, that its destructive tendency may be 
seen. We cheerfully admit that there are probably few 
men in the country who would, in general thesis, main- 
tain it as we have stated it. Nevertheless, we have 
only stated what is lurking confusedly, and half the 
time unsuspected, but always effectually, in the 
minds of a large portion of our countrymen, and pro- 
ducing the saddest results. It is, as we have stated it, 
the doctrine that almost exclusively shapes the policy 
of the government, and gives to it its false and mis- 
chievous direction. The whig party of to-day are its per- 
fect representatives ; and at the extra session they carried 
it out with admirable boldness, vigor, and consistency. 
All must see that it is at war with constitutional order, 
and therefore with freedom and good government. ‘The 
real issue before the country, between the whigs and 
republicans is, then, no longer bank or no bank; but 
CONSTITUTION, OF NO CONSTITUTION; the FREEDOM of law 
and order, or the ryranny of an irresponsible majority ; 
the rule of the PeopLe constituting the state, or the 
rule of a lawless mob. In the whig-democracy, we 
see only the foundation for the misrule of the mob, — 
not indeed the unwashed mob in the streets, of hard 
fists and coarse garments; but your well clad and even 
perfumed mob of brokers, stock-jobbers, bankers, spec- 
ulators, and ambitious and intriguing politicians, — the 
only real mob there is in this country, or that is, or can 
be, formidable. ‘The poorer and more numerous classes 
are, with us, the fast friends of law and order; and 
would endure almost any conceivable wrong, sooner 
than, as a body, violate them. 


We have no intention of going again into the general 
merits of the distribution policy. In our Journal for 
April, and also for July last, we considered it at length, 
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both in its constitutional bearings, and as a question 
of expediency. Moreover, after the very full dis- 
cussion the subject has received in both branches of 
Congress, and especially after the masterly speeches of 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina, nothing 
in fact remains for us to say, but to repeat what others 
have already said, and better said than we could say it. It 
is hard gleaning after Mr. Calhoun. We have no ambition 
to follow him in the discussion of any question relating 
either to the principles of government, or to its policy. 
He usually covers the whole ground; and however we 
may be disposed to question some of his propositions 
at first, we are, for the most part, obliged to surrender 
to him unconditionally at last. To this subject of dis- 
tribution he has had his attention drawn for a long 
time ; and no small portion of his efforts for the last 
twelve years have been directed to its defeat. It is but 
simple justice to him to say, that he was the first of 
our statesmen to see and expose its mischievous bear- 
ing; and he has exerted himself, often alone, amid re- 
proach and obloquy, showered upon him from all quar- 
ters, for its defeat, with a foresight, a sagacity, a stead- 
iness of principle, and a firmness of purpose, which 
have won for him a place in every truly American heart ; 
and the reputation of being the first statesman, in the 
purest and loftiest sense of the term, that his age or coun- 
try can boast. ‘The American people have great reason 
to be proud of Mr. Calhoun, and to cherish a profound 
respect for his talents and worth, and a tender regard 
for his fame. With a personal character that has passed 
for years through all the bitter conflicts of party strife, 
unsullied by even a breath of suspicion; an intellect of 
the highest order, enlarged and invigorated by a long 
life of assiduous cultivation; an unwearied devotion, 
from his earliest manhood, of his best affections and 
powers to the public service, in high and responsible 
stations, to every one of which he has proved himself 
equal, and the duties of all of which he has discharged 
with a fidelity and success unparalleled in the history 
of any other public man in the country ; aclear and vivid 
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perception of justice, and a martyr-like firmness of 
principle, that would lead him to rush in where “ blows 
fall thickest and heaviest,” to its support, and to brave 
power and even the axe of the executioner in its de- 
fence ; always true to the great principles of law and 
order, and the fast friend of the broadest liberty, em- 
bracing in his policy the freedom and well-being of the 
humblest as well as the proudest citizen ; unseduced by 
power, uncorrupted by success, undazzled by reputa- 
tion, he is a man of whom his native country may well 
be permitted to boast, for such a man is only the slow 
growth of the ages; and in showing that she knows 
how to appreciate and honor him, his country inscribes 
her name high on the list of the more advanced na- 
tions of the earth, and proves that she has within her- 
self the elements of national greatness and immor- 
tality. 

We have been particularly interested in this last 
speech of Mr. Calhoun on the Distribution Bill, which 
we have placed at the head of this article; not only as 
being one of the ablest of his speeches, but as develop- 
ing a liberal and patriotic policy, deserving the special 
attention of our own beloved New England. Mr. Cal- 
houn proves in this speech that he is a southern man, 
with strong affections for his own section of the Union, 
and disposed to resist to the utmost any aggression on 
its rights or interests; but, also, that he studies and 
embraces in his policy the protection and furtherance of 
the common rights and interests of the whole country. 
We have no high opinion of that man who has no 
local attachments, no preference for his own natal 
soil; and into whom the peculiar circumstances, amid 
which he has been reared, have infused nothing. We 
wish to see in every man the marks of his age and 
country; and to read in his feelings, and to hear in 
the accents of his voice his birth place. Your men 
from whom all traces of their native land are obliter- 
ated, who have that enlarged philanthropy which over- 
leaps all geographical distinctions, and grasps, with equal 
affection, all lands, races, and individuals, are quite too 
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refined and transcendental for daily use ; and the soon- 
er they are translated to a world where time and space 
count for nothing, the sooner will they find themselves 
in a congenial element, and at home. The harmony 
of this world is maintained, and its real well-being pro- 
moted, by men who are not superior to tradition; by 
assigning in fact to each individual a special sphere 
in which his affections shall centre, and the principal 
part of his labors be performed. We are too feeble 
beings to be able to grasp the universe in our affections, 
and to labor with equal zeal, energy, and wisdom for 
the whole. In auming at so much, we lose the less we 
might accomplish. A southern man, born and reared 
under the influence of southern interests and institu- 
tions, habits, manners, and customs, who should yet 
have no traces of them, would be to ws as undeserving 
our respect, as the travelled fop who had lost his mother 
tongue, and become unable to speak the language of 
any Christian people. And the New Englander whose 
heart does not swell at the sound of the surf breaking 
on her ‘“ rock-ribbed ” coast, and at sight of her hills 
and vallies, her churches and school-houses, her facto- 
ries and wharves, and thank God that she is his own, 
his native land, and prefer her to all other lands, like 
the man, who has no music in his soul, 


“Ts fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils.” 


Thank God, we have never yet been able to hear the 
word ‘Green Mountain Boy,” at home or abroad, but our 
heart bounded as when a child ; and our own mountain- 
home came back to us in all its freedom and freshness, 
and the tears unbidden to our eyes. Long may it be 
so. For so long as it is so, we shall feel that the heart 
with which God made us is yet unestranged, and still 
retains somewhat of its early purity, simplicity, and 
warmth. 

But whatever may be Mr. Calhoun’s preferences and 
affections, as a southern man, he has nothing of that 
narrow, sectional feeling, that would lead him to pro- 
mote the interest of one section of the country at the 
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expense of another. His proposition, which he made 
some time since, to dispose of the public lands to the 
States in which they lie, on condition that these States 
would assume the entire management of them, and pay 
over to the federal treasury sixty-five per cent. of their 
proceeds, showed that he comprehended and was will- 
ing to further the true interest of the West ; and we regret 
that the late administration party did not adopt that 
proposition when they had the power. Had it been 
adopted, it would have settled our land policy on a foot- 
ing equally advantageous to the West and to the whole 
Union; and the statute book would not have been 
stained by so unconstitutional and ruinous an Act as 
this for distribution. But, unhappily, some of those 
who should have supported him, preferred to misrepre- 
sent him; and to try to prejudice the country against 
him, by alleging that he proposed to give the lands 
away to the new States, as is supposed to be the case 
even now by the larger portion of the community ; 
when, in fact, his proposition, if carried into effect, 
besides relieving the new States of their present depend- 
ence on the general government, and paying them lib- 
erally for their management of the public lands, would 
have secured to the federal government a larger net 
profit, than it can possibly receive by continuing the 
present system. It is exceedingly difficult to tell the 
truth about a man, who makes a proposition we do not 
wish to have succeed. 

In this speech, again, he shows himself disposed to 
urge the general government to adopt a policy equally 
wise, just, and liberal to the north. He has here urged 
with great force and clearness the policy suggested, we 
believe by Dr. Linn, the worthy Senator from Missouri, 
the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands, 
or of a sum equal in amount, to the defence of the 
country, and principally by means of enlarging our 
naval force. Mr. Calhoun, from his first entrance into 
public life, has shown himself the staunch friend of the 
navy; and his policy has always been to afford effect- 
ual encouragement to commerce and navigation. He 
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considers the encouragement and protection of com- 
merce and navigation the principal external duty of the 
Union, and wishes that duty never to be lost sight of. 
In any plan of general defence the interests of these 
must hold a permanent place. We have little to fear, 
and can suffer comparatively little from any hostile 
invasion of our territory. A war with a foreign power 
would be principally destructive by its injury to our 
shipping interest, by sweeping our commerce from the 
ocean; and reducing to the greatest distress that large 
class of our citizens who depend upon it, not only 
for their wealth, but their means of subsistence. Con- 
sequently, a foreign war must always fall with peculiar 
weight on our section of the country; the section prin- 
cipally concerned in the interests of commerce and 
navigation. This fact was proved in the war of 1812 
with Great Britain. It almost ruined our New Eng- 
land. Another war with Great Britain, with our pres- 
ent insufficient naval force, would be equally, if not 
even more, ruinous. We should feel its eflects not 
only in our commercial and navigation interests, but 
even in our manufacturing interests. ‘The kind of de- 
fence demanded by our interests is, unquestionably, 
that which protects us, not only on the land, but on the 
ocean, where so much of our property is afloat, and 
which is the home of so many of our free and hardy 
citizens. For this we must rely solely on our naval 
force. This is what our New England statesmen have 
always contended. Hence, the deep interest so many 
of them have taken in the navy. 

The only power with which we are likely, at any 
time, to come into serious collision, is Great Britain. 
This country and Great Britain are commercial, and 
beginning to be manufacturing rivals. They are com- 
peting with each other for the markets of the world. 
Their territories join; and the ocean, instead of separ- 
ating, brings them but the nearer together. They meet 
and rub against each other everywhere. We are the 
only power really formidable to Great Britain ; and she 
is the only power really formidable to us. It is against 
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her, and her alone, that we are called upon to put our- 
selves in an attitude of defence. No defence against 
her will be adequate for the protection of our commerce 
and navigation, short of a naval force fully equal to 
that which she can, at any time, bring against us. 
This, Mr. Calhoun thinks, will require the increase of 
our naval force to about one third, or one half, of the 
actual naval force of Great Britain. Py a wise and 
just policy we can always secure the friendship of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and France, in case of any collision with 
England. ‘This consideration, with the fact, that Eng- 
land has more points to defend than we have, shows 
that a far less effective force than hers will always be 
adequate to our defence. She can never liberate from 
other points, more than one third of her actual force to 
operate against us ; or, at most, not more than one half. 
Mr. Calhoun proposes, then, that we increase our naval 
force, and maintain it, to the equal of one third or one 
half of hers. In this he takes precisely the view that 
every New England merchant must approve. 

Mr. Calhoun’s policy is to unite firmly the north and 
the south Atlantic States, while he would be just, and 
even generous, to the west. He contends, with great 
justness, that the interests of the north and of the south 
Atlantic States, so far as they come under the cognizance 
of the general government, are virtually the same; and 
he would bring chivalric South Carolina, and the glori- 
ous old Bay State, with her adventurous spirit, her 
love of order, her industry, and her “ fierce democratie,” 
together on the constitutional platform, to labor side by 
side, for the glory and prosperity of the common coun- 
try, as they fought side by side, in the days of the Rev- 
olution, for the common liberty and independence. 
The land of Warren and Hancock and Adams, and that 
of Marion and Sumpter and Haynes, should be but 
friendly rivals in the cause of freedom, and patriotism, 
and honor, and glory. In order to make them so, he 
urges a policy of all others the most essential to our 
interests and prosperity, the only policy which can 
effectually protect our commerce and navigation, as 
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well as our manufactures themselves. Our manufac- 
tures have grown too large to be contented with the 
home market. Their protection is now involved in the 
protection of our commercial interests. 

We will not revive, at this moment, the angry con- 
troversy concerning the expediency of the protective 
policy. The advocates of that policy, if we remember 
aright, never contended that it ought to be the perma- 
nent policy of the country. They asked its adoption 
only for a time, during the infancy of our manufactures, 
to give them a start, and enable them to acquire suf- 
ficient strength to sustain themselves; whether even 
this was needed, it is now useless to inquire. Our own 
New England came very reluctantly into their views ; 
the enlightened merchants of our city resisted their 
policy, and never adopted it till forced into it by the 
great central States. It is worthy of note, that no pro- 
tective tariff, laid by Congress, has ever received the 
votes of a majority of the members of Congress from 
either New England, or the south Atlantic States. But 
let this pass. ‘The protective policy, however expedi- 
ent it may have been, is now no longer necessary. Our 
maufactures, so far from being encourged by the con- 
tinuance of that policy, imperiously demand its aban- 
donment. ‘That policy is to encourage our manufac- 
tures, by securing to them the monopoly of the home 
market. But we can secure to them the monopoly of 
the home market, only by excluding ourselves from 
foreign markets. For, if we will not buy of foreign- 
ers, they cannot buy of us. But the home market is 
too contracted for the present growth of our manufac- 
tures. Confined to that market, they would diminish, 
at least not increase, or at best but to a very moderate 
extent. They now depend, in no small degree, for 
their prosperity on foreign markets; and their contin- 
ued prosperity requires us to seek out for them as many 
and as valuable foreign markets as possible. ‘Their 
real interest, then, instead of demanding the policy, 
which would confine them to the home market, de- 
mands a policy that leads us forth to compete with 
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other nations for the markets of the world. This last 
is the policy most worthy of our ingenious, bold, and 
enterprising countrymen ; and this policy with them, 
whatever it might be with a more sluggish race, would 
be successful. But this policy demands not restrictions 
on commerce ; it demands its freedom and effective 
protection. 

This is unquestionably the true policy for New Eng- 
land, and, in fact, for our whole country ; for it would 
give us the widest field for our enterprise, and ulti- 
mately prove the only real protection to our manufac- 
turing interests possible. Mr. Calhoun, among other 
reasons, therefore, objects to the distribution bill, its 
direct effect, by withdrawing from three to five millions 
annually from the revenues of the country, which must 
be supplied by increased duties on imports, to restrict 
commerce, by throwing upon it the whole weight of the 
government expenses ; which, if increased by the addi- 
tional expenditure which will be demanded for enlarg- 
ing and maintaining our naval force to the extent 
necessary for the defence of the country, and its navi- 
gation and commercial interests, will prove altogether 
too burdensome, if not overwhelming. The operation 
of the bill must be to increase the duties, while it di- 
minishes the quantity of imports; to cripple the com- 
mercial strength of the country, while it is required to 
carry increased weight. This objection is one that 
should not be lightly dismissed. It is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration, whether commerce will prove able to 
sustain the whole weight of protecting itself, and of 
meeting all the expenses of the general government. 
It may, also, be a question whether there be justice or 
wisdom in making one interest of the country sustain 
the whole weight of its government. Commerce is a 
great and leading interest in the prosperity of a nation, 
and the prime agent in advancing the civilization of the 
world. Not for light and casual reasons should we 
consent to restrict, or overwhelm it with unnecessa- 
ry and oppressive burdens. He who would cripple its 
energies or restrict the sphere of its operations, wars 
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against the best interests of his country and of his 
race. As soon should we recommend a war on the 
mechanics of large towns, who in all ages have been 
the most generous defenders of liberty, the first to 
demand and the first to sacrifice themselves to obtain it. 
Commerce is the real agent in building up manufact- 
ures; and it is only through her free, unrestricted 
operations, that the future prosperity of our manufact- 
ures can be promoted. What, in a word, would be 
the condition of England, with her immense manufact- 
uring capital, were she confined to the home market? 
By her corn laws, her monopolies, her restrictive policy, 
designed to exclude, as far as possible, foreigners from 
her own market, she is even reduced to the necessity 
of attempting, contrary to all justice and international 
law, to open by means of her armies and fleets foreign 
markets for her manufactures, in order to save herself 
from the conflagrations of chartism, and her miserable 
operatives from starvation. Can anything more forci- 
bly demonstrate the folly of attempting, by artificial 
means, to extend manufactures beyond the natural and 
regular demand created by commerce and home con- 
sumption ? 

But it was not our intention to discuss at length the 
protective policy. We may hereafter find it necessary 
to consider that policy somewhat at length; for we see 
very clearly, that a portion of our countrymen, unable 
to profit by experience, are resolved to revive it, and to 
fix it on the country as a permanent policy; and there 
can be no question, that one of the strongest motives 
the administration party had for urging the distribution 
bill through Congress, at the late extra session, was to 
prepare the way to create apparently a necessity for 
reviving this policy. We should hold ourselves utterly 
unworthy of attempting to discuss any political ques- 
tion, in the presence of our countrymen, could we for a 
single moment countenance a policy that we thought 
would be hostile to our manufacturing interests. What- 
ever schemes of a Utopian Republic, ala Plato, we 
may devise and speculate upon in our closets, or send out 
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for the speculations of others, we claim, when we enter 
into practical life, to be a practical man ; a New England 
man, with the feelings, and traditions of those among 
whom we were born, and wish to live and die, — taking 
a deep interest in, and cherishing a generous regard for, 
all the important branches of business in which they 
are engaged. Our manufactures have become a great 
and leading interest. A large portion of our New Eng- 
land capital is invested in them; and hundreds and 
thousands of our population are dependent on them for 
wealth and worldly prosperity, and even for the very 
means of subsistence. We are not the man to recommend 
a policy that would impede their progress. But, we are 
confident, — and it is not now for the first time, nor 
lightly that we have considered the subject, — that the 
steady growth and permanent prosperity of our manu- 
factures demand the policy recommended in the speech 
before us; and we have gone into the question to the 
extent we have, for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of our New England community more expressly to 
it; and of showing them that the objection Mr. Calhoun 
urges against the bill, on the ground of its tendency to 
operate unfavorably on commerce and the maritime de- 
fences of the country, is one that deserves our serious 
consideration ; not only because we are so deeply inter- 
ested in commerce and navigation, but from its bearing 
on the protection and prosperity of our manufacturing 
interests. 

On this ground alone, on the ground of the addi- 
tional burdens it will throw on commerce, and the 
withdrawal in part of our means of providing for the 
adequate defence of the country, where most needing 
defence, — that is, on the ocean,—we are willing to 
rest our own opposition to the distribution policy. We 
grant our policy would be, to make this the first com- 
mercial nation of the world. Its position, its vast agri- 
cultural resources, its yet unsuspected mineral wealth, 
its facilities for extended and various manufactures, its 
vast extent of coast, and innumerable harbors, its 
mighty rivers and lakes, and increasing artificial facili- 
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ties of inland navigation, and internal communication ; 
the habits, spirit, genius, and freedom of its population, 
all mark it out as destined to be the first commercial 
nation on the globe; and that will secure it preémi- 
nence in agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanic 
arts. Industry has become the ruling interest of the 
world ; and the grand promoter of that interest is com- 
merce. Philosophy and science, literature and the fine 
arts, all that elevate the interior man, cultivate the 
taste, exalt the sentiments, and embellish exterior 
life, necessarily follow in its train. Such is the destiny 
marked out by Providence for our Republic ; such the 
destiny which we see for it in our patriotic dreams ; 
and the policy, that will enable it to attain this high des- 
tiny, we own, is the one we are ambitious to urge upon 
our statesmen and politicians. 

But the anti-commercial bearing of the distribution 
scheme is not our only objection to it. The very fact 
of its unconstitutionality, which we established in our 
Journal for April last, is of itself a sufficient reason for 
rejecting it, were it even demonstrated to be of the 
highest public utility. Weare not among those who 
can bend the constitution to their convictions of what 
is for the general welfare. The first and permanent 
good that can be obtained, or secured, to this country, 
is the maintenance of the constitution in its strict invi- 
olability ; and in administering the government accord- 
ing to its express provisions, rigidly construed. For 
without this there is, according to our manner of view- 
ing it, no good possible for us. Show us that your 
proposition is in itself never so wise, just, or useful, if 
it be unauthorized by the constitution, we cannot enter- 
tain it for a moment. 

This act, interpret it any way you please, is an act for 
imposing an additional tax on the people, of from three 
to five millions, annually, for the purpose of raising that 
amount to distribute among the States. The simple, 
naked, undisguised fact is, that Congress, at its extra 
session, passed an act authorizing the collection of from 
three to five millions of dollars annually, beyond what 
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it needs for its own purposes, merely to give away. 
Is there a man in the country who believes this to be 
constitutional? Is there a man in the country, who 
dares lay his hand on his heart, and say that he believes 
Congress has the constitutional power to collect reve- 
nue for distribution? ‘This is the simple, naked ques- 
tion, which no talk about land, proceeds of lands, and 
the like, can the least alter or affect. The public lands 
belong to the Union,— were in part ceded to it by 
States claiming them, — but whose claim was never 
admitted by Congress,—for the express purpose of 
furnishing a federal revenue ; and in part were bought 
of France and Spain, and paid for out of the federal 
treasury. Their proceeds, then, are revenue, just as 
much revenue as the proceeds of the customs; nay, 
they are proceeds of the customs, for they have been 
bought by the customs in part ; and the customs have 
paid more on account of them, including those ceded 
as well as those originally purchased, by several millions 
of dollars, than the government has as yet realized 
from their sales. There is no difference, can be no 
difference in principle, between distributing money de- 
rived from their sales, and distributing money derived 
from the customs. It is distributing revenue; and all 
revenue is a tax on the community. ‘The simple ques- 
tion, then, is, Has Congress the constitutional power to 
tax the people for the purpose of raising a revenue for 
distribution? Of course not. Then who dares pretend 
that this measure is authorized by the constitution ? 
This measure is also objectionable, because it is an 
indirect assumption, by the general government, of the 
State debts. There is no one, who can believe for a 
moment, that a strong reason for urging the passage of 
the bill, at the extra session, was not the relief it would 
most likely afford the indebted States. The credit of 
the States, which had made heavy loans for facilitating 
or sustaining their banking operations, and carrying on 
their various plans of internal improvement, had to 
some extent been shaken, and in several instances very 
nearly ruined. ‘Their bonds, holden by the principal 
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advocates of the distribution act, or their political asso- 
ciates, the Barings and Rothschilds abroad, and the 
bankers and stock-jobbers at home, were at a ruinous 
discount ; and to save a loss, or rather to secure a profit 
to their holders, some measure of “ relief’? was neces- 
sarv, that should enhance their value in the market. 
The proposition was put forth, in the first instance, we 
believe, by a foreign banking house, that these State \ 
bonds should be assumed, or their payment gurantied, 

by the federal government. But from this proposition, 
after feeling very delicately the public pulse, even our | 
‘general welfare” politicians shrunk. Their courage | 
was unquestionable, but they had learned that discre- : 
tion is sometimes the better part of valor. They, 
apparently, judged it neither safe nor prudent to at- F 
tempt so open and bare-faced a violation of the consti- \ 
tution. Anxious as the people were for “relief,” it was 
somewhat doubtful whether they would be willing to 

accept it on such terms. Assumption could, then, in ) 
prudence, be attempted only indirectly, and in disguise. } 
An indirect and disguised assumption offered itself in | 
the form of the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands. This measure had for years been sought for 
a double purpose ; by subtracting a portion of the rev- 
enue to create an excuse for raising the tariff on im- 
ports, in order to please the manufacturers ; and by dis- 
tributing the amount among the States, as a basis of 
foreign loans, to conciliate the importers, and the 
stock brokers. It was a measure admirably adapted 
to the “relief”? of the indebted States, or the holders 
of their bonds. For although indirect and partial, if 
acquiesced in by the people, it would soon prepare the 
way for open and entire assumption. That it would | 
be acquiesced in, there could be little doubt; for the 
indebted States could hardly be supposed to have the 
magnanimity to reject the “relief” proffered them ; and 
the unindebted States would be bribed into acquies- 
cence, if not active support, by the portion of plunder 
that would fall to their share. Every captain of a ship, 
or commander of an army, knows the virtue of holding 
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out to his men the prospect of prize-money. Such 
was the view taken of this measure by its advocates ; 
and such the end it was hoped to secure by means of 
its adoption. Its express design was, by a disguised 
and partial assumption of State debts, to enhance the 
value in the market of State securities. But is there a 
man in the country who will pretend that this disguised, 
indirect, partial assumption, is not as much a violation 
of the constitution as would be the adoption of the 
bolder and more manly proposition, put forth by the 
foreign bankers, of their direct assumption, or guaranty 
of their payment, by the federal government? But we 
beg pardon for the question; the advocates of the dis- 
tribution policy, will only smile at our simplicity, in 
supposing that the unconstitutionality of a measure can 
have any weight with them; or in fancying that the 
‘* prize-money ” they. have offered may not secure them 
the support of a majority of the people, in spite of the 
obvious unconstitutionality of their acts. 

The assumption of these State debts is objectionable, 
whether direct and entire, or only indirect and partial, 
on still other grounds. As a financial measure, it is 
either an absurdity, or a manifest injustice. The peo- 
ple of the States furnish the revenue of the Union; 
and are presumed by the constitution to furnish it 
according to the ratio of their federal representation. 
This is the constitutional basis of taxation. Now, if 
the same ratio be adopted as the basis of distribution, 
or assumption, the amount returned to each State wiil 
be precisely the amount it has previously contributed, — 
minus the cost of collection, re-distribution, and what 
sticks by the way. If the rule of taxation be just, or 
if each State has contributed its proportional share of 
the revenue, it is obvious, then, at a glance, that as- 
sumption or distribution of revenue, from the federal 
treasury, can add nothing to the ability of a State to 
pay its own debts. It is just as easy for the citizens of 
the State to pay the same amount of tax to the State 
government directly, as it is to do it through the medium 
of the federal government. In this view of the case, it 
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isa great absurdity to pretend to afford the indebted 
States relief, by means of assumption or distribution ; 
because the same individuals must furnish the means of 
redeeming their bonds in the one case as in the other ; 
aud by introducing the agency of the federal govern- 
ment they necessarily incur the expense of two agen- 
cies, When one only is requisite, 

But if taxes are unequally levied, —which is the 
fact, — then assumption, or distribution, can afford relief 
to the indebted States only by a manifest injustice to 
the unindebted States. They can obtain relief only 
by receiving from the federal revenues an excess over 
their respective contributions, and this excess must 
come from the other States. Is there any body to pre- 
tend that Congress has a right to levy taxes on one 
portion of the States to pay the debts of another por- 
tion? We go on the ground that distribution of the 
proceeds of the lands, is distribution of revenue. ‘This 
we all know is the fact; for every dollar taken from 
the proceeds of the lands, must be supplied by an addi- 
tional tax to that amount, direct or indirect, on the peo- 
ple. It makes no difference, then, whether the money 
distributed is said to be the proceeds of land, or pro- 
ceeds of the customs. ‘To the full extent, then, to 
which distribution of revenue adds to the ability of the 
indebted States to redeem their bonds, the unindebt- 
ed States are taxed for their benefit. Where is the 
justice of this proceeding ? 

This measure is rank agrarianism. We have heard, 
within a few years, much of agrarianism. Even we 
ourselves have been accused, and falsely accused, of 
advocating agrarianism ; and have been held up in all 
the strength and originality of the Peter Parley litera- 
ture, in which whig leaders do so abound, to the exe- 
cration of our countrymen. In 1840, if whig orators 
and newspapers may be taken as authority, the fact that 
we, the solitary conductor of a periodical, which then 
had only a few hundred subscribers, were supposed to 
entertain certain agrarian notions, was a good and suf- 
ficient reason why Mr. Van Buren should not be re- 
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elected. ‘The charge against us was, in form and in 
substance, a sheer fabrication. We have been a sin- 
ner, we confess, and have said many foolish things first 
and last ; but, thank God, we never yet was left to en- 
tertain for one moment a scheme so wicked and with- 
al so foolish as that of agrarianism. We have always 
been among those, who contend that man’s right to 
property is not a grant from the legislature, but a divine 
right, which the legislature must respect and protect. 
Even the suggestion which we threw out for the mod- 
ification of the law, by which that portion of property 
shall be reappropriated which escheats to the common- 
wealth through default of an owner, and which has not 
a single feature in common with agrarianism, in any 
possible form, we refused expressly to assume the re- 
sponsibility of urging, save as a mere theoretic specu- 
lation. But we charge the representatives of the whig 
party with solemnly enacting, in open day, unblush- 
ingly, in this distribution act, the very principle which 
they falsely accused us of advocating; and over which 
they shrieked in such loud and piercing tones of horror 
from Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. The solemn enactment of this 
principle, we are exultingly told now, has covered the 
whig party with glory. Was their cry against us, then 
merely set up for the purpose of diverting pursuit from 
themselves, as archest rogues have been wont to do? 
There is no getting by facts. There stands the distri- 
bution act on the statute book of the Union; and 
placed there by a whig majority in Congress, and the 
official sanction of a whig President. There it is, — 
rank agrarianism, beyond the possibility of denial or 
cavil; and agrarianism too under its worst possible 
form. Shriek, ay, shriek over agrarianism, whig orators 
and whig editors; ye may yet shriek-in good earnest. 
The sword is in our hands now, and it shall go hard 
but we profit by your lessons to use it with effect. 

We say this measure is rank agrarianism. What is 
the real character of the distribution act? It is simp- 
ly an act for taxing the people, annually, from three to 
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five millions of dollars, for the purpose of distribut'ng 
that amount among the States. It then declares the 
property of the citizens of the several States, so far as 
necessary to yield an annual income of this amount, 
common property, and provides for its distribution. If 
this is not agrarianism, in principle and in form, too, 
we know not what is. ‘There is, and can be, no dif- 
ference in principle, between the distribution of the 
proceeds of property, and the distribution of property 
itself; and none between distributing a portion of the 
proceeds and distributing the whole. ‘To-day the gov- 
ernment may be content with the distribution of only a 
part, and to-morrow it may choose to distribute the 
whole ; and, next day, property itself. From distribu- 
tion among States, there is but a step to distribution 
among individuals. And with the precedent before us, 
what security have we that this step will not be taken? 
We tell the whig leaders not to flatter themselves that 
distribution will stop where they now propose to stop. 
They enact agrarianism to-day for bankers, capitalists, 
and speculators ; let them be assured that another sort 
of agrarianism may be demanded to-morrow. If agra- 
rianism is to be the policy of the government, they 
will hear thundering in their ears the demand that it 
be for the benefit of the poor, instead of the rich; and 
when the poor are driven to make this demand, and 
authorized to make it by whig precedents, they will not 
be in acondition to resist it. Resistance wili then lead 
to blows; and, in dealing blows, the fist of the wood- 
chopper, the black-smith, or cord-wainer, will count for 
as much as the fist of the lawyer, the banker, capital- 
ist, or swindling politician. We have heard much of 
Marats, Robespierres, and French Revolutions; we tell 
the whig leaders, if they continue their agrarian pol- 
icy, there will be no dearth of Marats, Robespierres, 
and French Revolutions. On their own ,native soil 
may be erected the guillotine; and they may be its 
first victims, — theirs the first blood to whet the appe- 
tite of the tiger. As yet the combustible materials in 
our Republic are scanty, but their accumulation will be 
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fearfully rapid under such a policy as this; and if it be 
persisted in even we, who are now on the stage, may 
live to see deeds done from which the stoutest hearts, — 
nay, hearts the most hardened among us, would now 
shrink appalled. We speak not in the tone of menace ; 
we are too insignificant to threaten, even if we had the 
disposition. We are no advocates of a war of the poor 
upon the rich. But, if the poor find themselves per- 
petually defeated at the polls, and cheated of justice in 
the legislative hall; if they see the government contin- 
ually administered for the benefit of the wealthy and 
influential minority ; labor, and the necessaries of life, 
taxed for the purpose of raising a revenue for distribu- 
tion among stock speculators, and foreign bankers, or 
to feed the hungry maw of plundering politicians, and 
rapacious capitalists, no power on earth will be able to 
prevent them from appealing to the law of force. There 
isa might in the peasant’s arm, when once waked from 
its slumber of ages, before which the enacters of iniqui- 
tous laws, will be but as so many dead men. Beware, 
how you rouse the sleeping lion. The seeds of a 
French revolution are sown broad-cast in every land ; 
and the germs of a Marat, a Danton, a Saint-Just, a 
Robespierre, are in many a village clown. Would you 
guard against them,— practise Justice. The govern- 
ment, or the party, that practises iniquity, must look 
out for a day of final reckoning, of terrible retribution. 
Delayed it may be for a time, but not forever; come it 
will, for there is a just God who reigns. We speak 
strongly, for we feel in common with all good citizens, 
the wish to leave this soil, purchased by the heroic 
deeds of our fathers, and the heroic sufferings of our 
mothers, free to our children, and blessed with wise and 
just government. ‘These attacks on the rights of prop- 
erty, these agrarian doctrines, solemnly enacted in the 
legislative hgll, and approved in the executive cabinet of 
the Union, we confess, fill us with alarm. They seem 
to us to speak in tones of loud and solemn warning to 
every republican, who loves freedom; to every patriot, 
who loves his native land; to every father, who looks 
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around with the just pride of a father’s heart upon his 
children, and asks for them a country and a home. Not 
to-day will this iniquitous policy ripen. Not to-day 
will its poisonous fruits produce all their effects; but 
ripen it will, if not nipped in the bud, and its poisonous 
fruits be tasted. The flood-gate of iniquity once open- 
ed, corruption, sedition, tyranny, oppression national 
and individual degradation, crime, vice, and squalid 
wretch@dness will rush in and deluge the land, — inun- 
date every hope of the patriot, the philanthropist and 
the Christian. But that we know it would be in vain, 
we would entreat the advocates of this wicked distri- 
bution act, in the name of our common country, of our 
common ancestry, our common hopes, of all that is 
good, and sacred, aud holy, to retrace their steps before 
it is too late. But, why seek to charm the deaf adder? 
Why appeal to the stony heart of mammon? The 
men who could urge forward such a measure, are past 
being touched by any appeals to what is noble, gener- 
ous, true, or just in human nature. 

But we object, also, to this policy on the ground of 
its bearing on the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. We have already shown its bearing on the inter- 
ests of our commerce and navigation. We call the 
attention of our New England manufacturers to the 
effect it must have, if persisted in, on their peculiar in- 
terests. ‘They are demanding protection of the govern- 
ment. They have no doubt supported this measure, 
among other reasons, because it seemed likely in the 
present state of the treasury, to force upon the govern- 
ment the necessity of raising the tariff of duties on 
imports. Have they reflected, that they, by support- 
ing this measure, are preparing the way to deprive 
themselves of all the benefits they hoped to derive from 
an increase of duties? If they will not listen to the 
voice of the constitution, of justice, of patriotism, of 
humanity, we ask them at least to listen to the voice of 
interest, and not consent to plunder themselves. 

Free trade is unquestionably for the interest of our 
manufactures. ‘Ihe south and west are our principal 
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domestic customers ; and these States furnish the prin- 
cipal portion of our exports. The staple States of the 
south furnish about three fourths of the whole exports 
of the country. In these States the west finds its mar- 
ket for its peculiar productions; and in them and the 
west we find the market for ours. Now it is obvious 
that the ability of the west to buy of us depends on its 
ability to sell to the exporting States; and the ability 
of the exporting States, to buy of the west anf of us, 
depends on their ability to sell to foreigners. A policy 
that tends to facilitate and increase the exports of the 
southern staple States is, then, unquestionably that 
which tends to increase the prosperity of our northern 
manufactures. And this policy, we all know, is free 
trade. But this is not the view we wish to insist upon 
at present. 

The distribution policy is evidently designed to re- 
vive the credit abroad of the indebted States. It is 
with this view that it has been put forward, and in this 
view that it has been regarded as a measure of “ relief.” 
Now, our manufactures have nothing to dread equal to 
this reviving of the credit of the States abroad ; for noth- 
ing can be more destructive to our manufactures than 
these State loans. Foreign loans, in the shape of money, 
or bullion, imported into the country are, perhaps, not 
injurious; because they bring with them the means of 
their own redemption; and also because they furnish 
capital, which is essential to industry. They then ren- 
der industry more effective ; and, of course, are advan- 
tageous ina country where there is but little capital 
and great natural industrial resources. But these State 
loans bring in no real capital, that can serve to stimu- 
late the industry of the country. No money is borrowed ; 
merely a foreign credit is obtained and placed in the 
hands of a foreign banking house, or with wealthy 
bankers, on which bills of exchange are drawn and sold 
to our merchants. These bills are transmitted to Eu- 
rope, and their proceeds returned in goods. From 1831 
to 1839 inclusive, it has been stated that States and 
corporations obtained credit abroad to the enormous 
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amount of three hundred millions of dollars. We have 
no means at hand of verifying the accuracy of this 
statement. ‘The aggregate of State indebtedness is gen- 
erally admitted to have been at the latter date about two 
hundred millions of dollars; various corporations, cities 
and banks, had also, it is well known, borrowed large- 
ly; but we should hardly think to the amount of 
another hundred millions. To remove all ground 
for cavil, we will waive all the loans, except those of 
the States, which may be set down, as already stated, 
at two hundred millions of dollars. Now, the opera- 
tion of these loans has been to swell the imports of the 
country to this amount, in nine years, above what could 
be sustained on the natural basis of credit; that is the 
exports of the country. The tables of imports and 
exports, during the years mentioned, after making lib- 
eral allowances for profits, and the interest annually 
accruing on foreign loans, show us an excess of imports 
over exports of very nearly the amount assumed. And 
if we look at the list of articles imported, we shall find 
a large proportion of them to consist of articles coming 
in direct competition with the products or manufact- 
ures of our own country ; and which never could have 
been imported, if these foreign credits had not been 
obtained. Have our manufacturers reflected on the in- 
fluence these heavy importations, made on the basis of 
State and corporation loans, have had on their inter- 
est? Are they not calling upon Congress day and 
night to grant them protection, by excluding foreign 
manufactures? But what tariff can withstand the op- 
eration of foreign credits, obtained by States and cor- 
porations, in addition to those warranted by our exports, 
to the amount of two o1 three hundred millions, in the 
short space of nine years, causing an augmentation of 
imports from twenty to thirty per cent. ? 

Now, the distribution policy, so far as it has the de- 
sired or contemplated effect, must revive the credit of 
the indebted States; and this will enable them to obtain 
new loans for completing or undertaking public works ; 
and by furnishing the unindebted States large sums, 
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not needed to meet their current expenses, and pledging 
the public domain to raise and sustain their credit, 
already good, will tempt them also into vast expendi- 
tures for public works, demanding for their prosecution 
heavy foreign loans. These loans will be realized in 
the shape of goods. In both cases, then, the policy, if 
successful, will tend to swell our imports, as heretofore, 
some twenty or thirty per cent. beyond what the ex- 
ports of the country can sustain. Can our manufact- 
ures survive such a policy? If so, what means this 
clamor for protection? If not, why do our manufact- 
urers advocate it? Why do they tell us with one 
breath, that even the imports sustained by the exports 
of the country are more than they can compete with ; 
and, in the next breath, sing the praises of a policy 
which has heretofore, and must again if revived, aug- 
ment the imports beyond that amount to some one or 
two hundred millions, every six or seven years? 

We much question, whether the mass of our business 
men are able to answer this question. Perhaps they will 
find the answer in the fact, that the some eight or ten 
prominent business men in this city, whom they regard 
as oracles, and follow as leaders, combine in themselves 
the several characters of manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and possibly speculators in State bonds. ‘The 
policy of them is to sustain themselves as bankers. They, 
indeed, do not look to banking, as such, as a source of 
profit; but to their credit as bankers, to serve as the 
basis of their operations as corporators, manufacturers, 
importers, and speculators. What they want, then, is 
a government policy which shall sustain their credit as 
bankers; or, if you please, the credit of the banks. 
The credit of the banks requires a policy which tends 
to relieve them from the necessity of redeeming their 
paper. ‘They require a favorable state of foreign ex- 
change, which guards against all foreign demand for 
specie ; and large government deposites, enabling them 
to extend their operations, and to meet their demands at 
home. 


High duties and State loans effect both these objects. 
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The loans keep the exchanges favorable, so long as the 
States are contracting them; and overcoming, as they 
do, the influence of high duties on the amount of im- 
ports, the two combined swell the government revenues, 
and increase the amount of government deposites. 
The banks, protected against all demands that may be 
made upon them, furnish immense resources to those 
who combine in themselves the several characters enu- 
merated ; and enable them to realize immense profits, 
when the policy adopted all but ruins those who confine 
themselves strictly to manufacturing. These few indi- 
viduals, by investing credit, where others must invest real 
capital, are always winning, while others are losing ; for 
ohe per cent. on their nominal capital yields them a 
higher actual profit, than the others are receiving, when 
they are making a profit of some ten or twelve per 
cent. These last derive no advantage from the policy 
which enriches the others. The only possible advan- 
tage, they can hope for, is in the increased amount of 
bank accommodations they may obtain. But this hope 
is fallacious. ‘The bankers are also manufacturers, im- 
porters, stockholders in rail-road and other corporations, 
and general speculators. 'They need all the possible 
accommodations of the banks for themselves; and it 
will not be denied, that the amount of discounts or 
accommodations to others than the officers, directors, 
and heavy stockholders of the banks, are, and for a 
long time have been, exceedingly small. ‘This is the 
reason why there has been such a rage to multiply the 
number of banks. Moreover, by means of the favora- 
ble state of exchange, and the large government depos- 
ites, the banks are able to circulate their paper to an 
almost unlimited extent; and this enhances prices, 
so that our market is all but monopolized by the foreign 
producer, or manufacturer. Under the operation of the 
policy, which it is now proposed to revive, we imported 
largely the very necessaries of life, notwithstanding the 
protection of high duties, and our vast agricultural re- 
sources. The rise in prices then more than neutral- 
izes any supposed bank facilities the manufacturer 
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would obtain. What interest, then, have they, who 
are engaged in manufacturing only, to call for a favor- 
able state of the exchange, and for larger government 
deposites? Do they imagine, the Messrs. Lawrence, 
for instance, were they simply manufacturers, would 
demand distribution and encourage State loans? Or if 
they were simply merchants, that they would demand 
high duties? We think better of the business capaci- 
ties and general sagacity of these gentlemen, than to 
suppose they would be guilty of such egregious folly. 
They would not, as some of their dupes are doing, 
labor day and night for their own ruin. 

We cannot enlarge on this point. But we submit 
to the mass of our business men, if they have duly 
considered the great diversity there is between their 
interest, and that of the few individuals they follow. 
Have they considered, that the policy, which is most fa- 
vorable to these few, must be the very policy most 
injurious to those who are manufacturers and nothing 
else, or merchants and nothing else?) We beg them to 
pause, and consider even for their own sake. Why 
should they war against their own interest ? 

We have many more, and even weighty objections to 
this distribution act, but our limits compel us to draw 
our remarks to a close. In whatever light we view it, 
it is absurd or iniquitous. To give away five millions 
of dollars, annually, from the revenue, when we are 
obliged to resort to a public loan of twelve millions to 
meet our current expenses; to cut off one of the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue, at a time when our foreign 
relations are threatening, and increased expenditures 
are demanded to provide for the defences of the country ; 
to increase the tariff of duties to protect home manu- 
factures by diminishing imports, and pledging the whole 
public domain as a basis of foreign loans to be realized 
in the shape of increased imports ; to revive credit, and 
render it stable and uniform by adopting a policy for 
swelling bank circulation to an almost unlimited extent ; 
to keep the government pure by augmenting its fiscal 
transactions, and paving the way for a surplus revenue, 
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to serve as the basis of banking operations ; to promote 
the independence and dignity of the States by making 
them pensioners on the federal treasury ; to enhance the 
dignity and worth of the federal government by con- 
verting it into a mere tax-collector for the benefit of a 
few rapacious business men, and gamblers in State 
stocks ; to promote the morals and happiness of the 
people by facilitating the means of wild speculation 
and general extravagance ; and the purity, and freedom 
of elections, by appropriating some five millions of dol- 
lars annually, as a corruption fund, with which to bribe 
directly or indirectly electors, may be wise, liberal, and 
patriotic statesmanship, in the estimation of whig poli- 
ticians, and worthy to cover their party with glory; 
but if the immense majority of the American people do 
not treat it with the indignant scorn and contempt it 
so richly merits, the progress of corruption must have 
been fearfully rapid for a few years past, and altogether 
more so than we had supposed. If the American peo- 
ple permit the authors of such a barefaced, such an ab- 
surd, and such an iniquitous policy, to hold a place in 
what is regarded reputable society; if they go fur- 
ther, and sustain them in this policy, they will deserve 
the scorn and derision of the whole world. In such a 
case, let them never again speak of their intelligence 
and virtue, their freedom and independence, their ca- 
pacity for self-government ; but sink into the infamous 
slavery, for which their base hearts and craven spirits 
and stultified intellects fit them. 

But we think we know the American people. We 
cannot praise them. They have suffered themselves to 
be most wofully deluded ; they have disappointed and 
grieved the hearts, and almost destroyed the faith of 
the friends of popular government; but they are not 
clean gone in iniquity; they have not quite lost their 
old spirit, their old devotion to justice and freedom. 
There isa spark of Seventy-Six in their hearts yet ; 
there is some of the old indomitable courage left, that 
will brave all but the fires of hell for freedom ; and, 
thank God, there is still ground for hope. The deep 
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indignation with which the Republican party to a man 
has received this measure, the terrible defeat which the 
whig party has experienced in nearly all the States, 
which have held elections since its passage, revive our 
hopes, and show us that the people will yet be true to 
themselves ; that they will prove themselves worthy 
descendants of those who fought for independence on 
Bunker’s Hill, at Saratoga, or Yorktown. Whiggism 
indeed came into power and place; but the extra ses- 
sion, it was so eager to call, disclosed its character, and 
already is it prostrate. Alas! poor whiggism! Thy 
day was short. It was written long ago, the wicked 
shall not live out half their days, and thou hast proved 
the truth of inspiration. Go to thy long home. A 
few may be found to bear the pall, and weep over thy 
ashes; but the heart of humanity bounds with joy at 
thy departure, and wisdom and virtue assume again 
their dominion in the affairs of the Republic. 

We conclude, by calling, in the name of the consti- 
tution, upon the Republican party in all the States, 
where it has the majority in the legislature, to reject the 
bribe proffered, to refuse, with the stern integrity now 
demanded of them, to become, by accepting the portion 
offered to them, parties to the gross infraction of the 
constitution, which every man of the party believes has 
been practised. Now is a fair opportunity for republi- 
cans, democrats, the late administration party, to prove 
the virtue which they have always professed. They 
have been called “ spoilsmen ;” let them show by their 
conduct, the charge was a base slander. Let them 
show now, that reverence for the constitution, a 
sense of justice, of honor, and integrity, can outweigh 
in their bosoms the few thousand dollars offered them. 
The rejection of their respective shares by the repub- 
lican States will defeat the measure. The whigs dare 
not persist in it against the protest, the stern indignant 
protest of a majority of the States in the Union. Noris 
this all. ‘The moral effect on the whole Union would 
be grand and salutary. A great party, standing on prin- 
ciple, and scorning the proffers of wealth to corrupt 
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them, would be a sublime spectacle, worthy of the true 
Republican party ; and needed, in these days of degen- 
eracy, to revive the hopes of good men in the purity 
and permanence of popular governments. ‘The party 
owe this to the constitution; they owe it to their own 
consistency ; they owe it to the integrity of their prin- 
ciples; they owe it as a stern and indignant rebuke to 
whig corruption and corruptionists; they owe it to 
their country ; they owe it to the cause of popular gov- 
ernment; they owe it to Christian morals, and to op- 
pressed humanity, sighing everywhere for deliverance. 
Do we count too much on them, when we say they 
will do it?) Do we trust them too far, when we say 
they will scorn to accept the bribe? Now is the crisis 
with them. Let them now take their stand boldly and 
firmly on principle, stake everything on principle; and 
their triumph is not only sure, but they will redeem 
their country, and bless the race. More we need not 
say. ‘The democratic party, the true Republican party 
of the country, will not now be wanting in what is 


due to itself, and the just and glorious cause it repre- 
sents. 


Epiror. 





Arr. V.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


Monaldi: A Tale. Boston: Little and Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
253. — This is a T'ale by Mr. Washington Allston, who stands un- 
questionably at the head of American artists, and is precisely what 
a student of his paintings would expect; neither more nor less, It 
indicates a mind highly cultivated, of considerable native richness, 
of great sensibility, but of no uncommon boldness or vigor of 
thought. 

We are too ignorant of works of art to be able to speak of them 
with much confidence in our own judgment. We profess to have some 
sensibility to such works, but we do not know how to speak of them 
in the language of connoisseurs. We can judge nothing of the 
skill or machinery of the artist, any further than the effect his works 
produce upon us. Mr. Allston’s pictures, while they affect us not 
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a’little, do not produce upon us the full effect we look for from the 
masterpieces of art. They rarely satisfy us. In some instances 
they are unintelligible to us, and in others where they are not, they 
fall below our ideal of what they should be. Lorenzo and Jessica 
strikes us as the most perfect of his pictures, and in pictures of this 
class he seems to us to be a perfect artist. But when he attempts 
the higher and more daring walks of art, he appears to us not seldom 
to fail. The Scribe in Jeremiah is beautiful; but Jeremiah himself 
is a huge disproportioned giant, whose bulky frame but makes his 
intrinsic weakness the more apparent. You ask why his frame is so 
large, for the soul, that speaks out in his face and eyes, demands 
nothing more than the body of a dwarf. We cannot look on this 
picture without pitying the weakness of the man, when we would 
fain stand in awe of the prophet. Mr. Allston’s conception of the 
Hebrew prophet approaches too near to that of the Pythoness, to sat- 
isfy us. We always think of the Hebrew prophet as exalted by the 
presence of God, which strengthens and sustains him, imparting to 
him somewhat of the calmness and repose of a divinity. Jeremiah 
is almost a maniac; his eye indicates that he is a prophet only 
through the influence of a spasm, and that the moment his fury 
abates, he will be no longer able to read the book of God’s provi- 
dence. Miriam, with the proud sweep of her arm stretched forth 
in mingled triumph and thanksgiving, strikes us very favorably. 
The Dead Man coming to life, on touching the bones of the prophet, 
is full of bone and muscle, raw flesh and blood, and though admira- 
ble for its coloring and grouping, is unintelligible to us. We can- 
not make out whether it is a man dying, or a man coming to life. 
The Head of St. Peter is in a more daring style than anything else 
we have seen of Mr. Allston’s, and affects us powerfully. But there 
is more of conceit than grandeur in the thought of throwing in the 
light from the angel’s wings. Mr. Allston’s women are all very 
saintly ; but though they may be angels to be worshipped, they are far 
from being women to be loved. The woman seems to be abstracted. 
They are no doubt pure, chaste, but they are cold, forbidding, as a 
Vermont snow bank, which sometimes has been known to withstand 
the influence of the sun in dog days. Mr. Allston’s asceticism, or 
that of the religious portion of his countrymen, seems to have affect- 
ed his art not for good. 

But we will not proceed, for we are but betraying our own igno- 
rance and want of taste. We studied Mr. Allston’s pictures, when 
collected together a few years since in this city, with great atten- 
tion, and with no little delight. We do not expect soon to find a 
similar pleasure. He has devoted himself through life to his art. 
He shows that he loves, that he all but worships it. He has true, 
noble, and lofty ideas of the province of art, and of the high and 
religious mission of the artist. ‘Through all his productions there 
runs a chaste and religious spirit. All his works are fitted, so far as 
influential, to purify the sentiments, to inspire holy thoughts and vir- 
tuous emotions. So far we honor him, we reverence him. With more 
vigor, with more boldness, with more comprehensiveness, with a little 
more of the sublime genius of Michael Angelo his works would de- 
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serve the highest rank. But as they are, they are honorable to him and 
creditable to his country. Their grand defect to our taste is in their 
want of vigor. He paints sentiment, slightly hardened by thought ; 
we would that he painted thought mellowed by sentiment, — love ‘and 
devotion. 

Monaldi is one of his pictures done in prose instead of being 
done on canvass. It is marked by all the delicacy, polish, and ex- 
cellence in detail in which he is without a rival. It shows a nice 
observer of men and of nature, and is full of remarks on art and 
on life of great value. The story is one of intense interest. The 
characters are elaborated with great care, with nice attention to 
costume, with inimitable art ; but not always with the truth of na- 
ture. Monaldi, the artist, is ‘the best drawn character, and conducts 
through the whole as such a character should; but Maldura is a 
failure. So hardened a villain could never be engrafted on a nature 
originally as worthy as his is represented, and such a cool deliberate 
villain would never so suddenly repent, or so thoroughly reform. In 
the first part of his career he is too good to become the calm, cal- 
culating villain he proves himself; in the second part he is too base 
and hardened to become a pious and truly reverend monk. The disap- 
pointinents he met were not sufficient to currupt him; and with his 
immense acquisitions of literature and knowledge he could have 
attained the object of his ambition, had he possessed the deep feel- 
ings, he is in another part of his career represented as expressing. 
We confess again, that we have some doubts if envy of another’s 
success can ever carry a man so far. But we have no room to enter 
into minute criticisms. We can only add in general terms, that we 
have read the book with pleasure, as evincing a high literary talent 
in itsauthor. We do not like its horrors, and they might have been 
mitigated. A man has no business to torture us unnecessarily even 
in his books. If Mr. Allston had been a Frenchman, and had writ- 
ten a tale so full of horrors, he would not soon have heard the last 
of it. But as it is lawful for all. but Frenchmen to write tales of 
horror, he will escape without any severe censure. We cannot close 
without saying, that the book is got up in a beautiful style, success- 
fully competing with the best specimens we have seen of English 
printing. ‘There is no necessity any longer of importing English 
editions for the sake of having finely printed books. We can print 
as well and send out books in as good a style in Boston, as they can 
in London. 


The Mechanic. By Frances Harriet Wurrrte. Providence: 
Barnett and King. Boston: Little and Brown. 1841. — This is the 
title of a little volume just issued, and dedicated to the mechanics of 
Rhode Island. Miss Whipple, to whom we are indebted for it, has 
heretofore been favorably known as the author of several short 
poems of much merit, but we do regret that in the volume before us, 
she has suffered her love of the good and the useful to supersede the 
love of the beautiful and the poetical, if in fact they are not insep- 
arable, or if what is good and true be not therefore necessarily beau- 
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tiful. For ourselves, we much prefer to the poem or mere work of 
art that appeals solely to the love of beauty, the work which ad- 
dresses itself to the whole higher nature, that deepens our reverence 
for God and man, removes us from that insignificant creature, self, 
around which we too often revolve, unites us ‘to the great brother- 
hood of men, and attracts us to that sublime orbit whose centre is 
God. 

Every age has had its poets, but the present age opens a new era 
in the history of the race ; political and religious freedom have been 
born, and they require stronger nutriment than poetry ; —they de- 
mand philanthropy. — A nation has arisen and as if by divine in- 
spiration declared the fraternity and equality of man; and though 
the prophet has belied his utterance, that utterance has gone forth and 
cannot be recalled. Christianity, truth, justice, demand its fulfilment 
—not indeed as France demanded it with the sword and the guillo- 
tine, but by a power mightier than they, by the omnipotent spirit of 
love, of Christian love that sees in God a common Father, and in his 
image recognises a brother. Our country has been the first to declare 
these truths ; she should be the first to put them in practice. 

If it be true, as they have asserted who have scanned closely the 
annals of the race, that each nation as it rises from the bosom of the 
sea of time, and like a mighty billow rolls onward and breaks, has a 
mission to accomplish, an element of humanity to develop, as the 
Greek nation developed the love of beauty, the Roman the love of 
country, the idea our country is destined to realize must be the love 
of man. This mission she is slowly, imperceptibly it may be, but it 
seems to us surely accomplishing ; and one proof of this is found in 
the fact, that such sentiments as uis book abounds in are called for 
and find echoes in the depths of many hearts. 

The Mechanic has not been written for the purpose of telling a 
story, though it is prettily told, but for the higher purpose of embody- 
ing a principle, of inculcating the doctrine of the dignity, the divine 

rights, not of kings, castes, or "professions, but of the human soul ; and 
we think no one will rise from the perusal of it without feeling his 
moral nature strengthened and his high purpose confirmed. 

Imitative, as we are, and living and acting in a world that is too 
often governed by other notions than the highest regard for truth, 
justice, and love, the still small voice in which they ‘speak to us is 
in danger of being drowned in the din and uproar around us; and 
whoever has a word to utter, and can command our hearing in their 
name, has done us, — nay the world, a service. 

The idea this little book illustrates is that as the diamond can only 
be ground by its own dust, so the soul can only be degraded by it- 
self ;— that it is not the occupation but the spirit we bring to it, 
that is honorable or dishonorable. If this spirit be true, lofty, and 
self-relying, whatever it acts upon is elevated and refined — as the 
true philosopher’s stone transmutes the base metal into gold. 

This we are aware is no new theory, it is a commonplace truth that 
all must admit, yet one that very few act upon. — But the world can 
never be regenerated until man shall feel the dignity of his nature 
simply as man, and realize how that nature through long ages past 
has been perverted and debaged, 
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Mechanic! laborer! apprentice boy! whoever thou art that hast 
shrunk under “the proud man’s contumely,” and before the pomps 
and vanities of the world felt a sense of thy littleness, knowest 
thou not that the germ of all greatness lies folded in thine own 
bosom, as the forest oak lies folded in the tiny acorn, waiting but for 
nutriment to expand and rear its branches to the very clouds? Give 
it sustenance then from the fountains of truth and knowledge that 
flow free to all; so shalt thou no more crouch servilely before thy 
kind, but erect and manlike shalt thou pass through this beautiful 
universe — no longer to thee a prison or a workshop —“ but God- 
like and thy Father’s.” 

In conclusion, we will merely add our thanks to Miss Whipple 
for her interesting little volume, and assure her that we shall always 
greet her with a hearty welcome, whenever she chooses again to ap- 
pear for the purpose of doing good to the less favored classes among 
us. 


le 


Theory of Teaching, with a few Practical Illustrations. By A 
Teacuer. Boston: E.P. Peabody. 1841. 12mo. pp. 123.— Books 
on education, on teaching, together with the great mass of modern 
school-books, especially of the Peter Parley class, have become a 
great nuisance, and would be forthwith presented as such, would our 
grand juries but do their duty. The evil is a great and growing 
one, and an independent fortune will soon be needed by a man who 
has half a dozen children to educate, to supply them even with class 
books. And what is worse, even when obtained and mastered, the 
child has learned nothing. The rage for simplifying and adapting 
everything to the child’s capacity has diluted our school books, till 
a whole cartload of them have not substance enough to save an 
ordinary child from dying of inanition. 

Modern theories of teaching strike us not a whit more favorably than 
Peter Parley Primers, Histories, and Geographies. Fellenberg’s 
system is excellent in the hands of a Fellenberg, Pestalozzi’s in the 
hands of Pestalozzi, but neither is worth anything in the hands of 
anybody else. No theory of teaching is worth anything, except in 
the hands of him who forms it. All we ask of a teacher is that he 
have a method, and that method be his own. If it is his own, he 
will teach well by it, because he has the peculiar talents of teaching 
that demand it. But God save him from borrowing a method, or 
from seeking to impose his method on others. We should be glad 
to see more education and less cant and speculation about education. 

Nevertheless, we like this unpretending little volume, from a most 
estimable lady, whose heart and soul seem to be absorbed in the 
great work of rearing the young. As a theory of teaching we do 
not think much of it, but as a work containing much fine writing, 
many beautiful thoughts, much rich, fresh feeling, and right down 
good sense, we prize it very highly. It is a work, which all who are 
concerned in any way with children may read with pleasure and 
profit. The method of instruction is as wise and as good as any 
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method we have seen set forth, and in the hands of the lady herself 
we have no fears that it would not be successful. The book is quite 
creditable in a literary point of view. It indicates a mind of great 
richness assiduously cultivated,a warm and gushing heart, which 
must everywhere win confidence and love, and will certainly win the 
confidence and love of every child placed under her care. It proves 
that she is just such a lady as we should choose to entrust with our 
children. Her influence on them would be quickening and holy. 





Man a Soul; or the Inward and the Experimental Evidences of 
Christianity. By A. B. Muzzry. Boston: Crosby & Co. 1842. 
16mo. pp. 157. — The author of this little volume is a Unitarian 
clergyman of this neighborhood, of great respectability, a faithful 
and successful pastor. He has made himself favorably known to the 
public at large by several popular publications of great practical 
utility, among which The Young Maiden deserves honorable mention, 
as one of the very best books of its class within the range of our 
acquaintance. ‘The work before us we have had time since it was 
put into our hands only to glance through, and therefore we are una- 
ble to speak in decided tones of its merits; but from our knowledge 
of the man, of his general ability, and his leading views, we feel 
warranted in commending it to the public as a valuable popular trea- 
tise on a great and interesting subject. Mr. Muzzey adopts a spirit- 
ual philosophy, without running into all the absurdities of some of 
our modern transcendentalists. We think, however, that his tenden- 
cies are too spiritualistic, that he makes too broad a distinction be- 
tween soul and body. Man, in actual life, is neither soul nor body, 
but both at once. ‘The body is as essential a part of man as is the 
soul, and it is just as proper to say man is a body, as it is to say that 
man isa soul. We have no great faith in the existence of disem- 
bodied spirits. We do not believe that the soul ever exists without 
a body. It is not body, nor the result of body, nor a property of 
body, but it is made to live always in connexion with a body. We 
therefore do not like the philosophy which treats man as a being ex- 
isting independent of body. 

We also think Mr. Muzzey falls into the common mistake of sep- 


farating too much the faculties of the soul one from another, and of 
-eonsidering each capable in some sort of acting by itself. Thus he 


speaks of faith and love as superior to intellect; just as if all the 
intellect a man has does not necessarily enter into and form an in- 
tegral part of his faith and love. Man is an intellectual being in 
his very nature, and consequently it must always be as an intellectual 
being that he believes or loves. He is a unity existing in multiplic- 
ity, a simple essence with the threefold power of acting, knowing, 
and loving, and it is always as such that he manifests himself. 
Whenever he acts it is always as an agent with this threefold 
capacity. He cannot one moment act, at another know, and at still 
another love; but it is always all three together. The classification 
that we make by analysis of his faculties belongs to the dead sub- 
ject, not the living. 
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Mr. Muzzey speaks of consciousness as a principle of evidence. 
This seems to us hardly correct. Consciousness is not a faculty, nor 
a principle, but simply the Me recognising itself as the subject of 
its own phenomena. We perceive always, but are not always con- 
scious of the fact. When our perceptions are so vivid and distinct, 
that we recognise ourselves as their subject, we are conscious. 


Consciousness is nothing but a higher degree of the ordinary power 
of perception. 





The Connexion between Taste and Morals: Two Lectures. By 
Marx Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College. Second 
Edition. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 8vo. pp. 63.— Any- 
thing from Dr. Hopkins, a man of acknowledged abilities, will al- 
ways command our respectful consideration; but we confess that 
these Lectures, although they have reached a second edition, have 
failed to meet our expectation. We have read them with care; 
turned them over and viewed them in every possible light, but have 
been wholly unable to discover anything in them beyond common- 
place. They are a couple of very respectable sermons, a little prosy, 
a little dull, as is not unfrequently the case with sermons, but nev- 
ertheless very respectable as sermons. As philosophical lectures on 
the great subject of the relation of Morals and Taste, or in other 
words the connexion between the beautiful and the good, they are 
hardly worthy the distinguished head of one of our literary institu- 
tions. Dr. Hopkins can do better, and should, or else not publish 
his lucubrations. 





The Neutral French: or the Exiles of Nova Scotia. By Mrs. 
Wituams. Two volumes in one. Providence: Published by the 
Author. 1841. 12mo. pp. 238 and 109. — Mrs. Williams has here 
given us a very interesting tale, and a thrilling narrative of the hor- 
rors practised by the English on the French settlers of Acadia or 
Nova Scotia. We recommend it to the serious attention of all who 
are laboring to exalt the humanity of the English at the expense of 
the Americans. We had no conception of the gross wrongs and 
outrages to which the early French Colony had been subjected, till 
we read Mrs. Williams’s Introduction. We could only say while 
reading it, thank God, we have not a drop of English blood flowing 
in our veins; if we had we should blush and hang our head, and 
never again speak of our glorious ancestors. The English people 
have many noble traits of character, and we are not conscious of 
any hostile feeling towards them; but we can conceive of no crime 
too gross, no barbarism too revolting to be approved by the British 
government — a government, which, as Mr. Jefferson well remarked, 
never admitted a chapter on morality into its political code. 





Mission to England in behalf of the American Colonization Society. 
By Rev. R. R. Guruey. Washington Morrison. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
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264.— We have read this account of his Mission to England, by Mr. 
Gurley, with a good deal of interest. It contains much matter of 
great value to the friends of African Colonization. While we express 
our warmest regard for the objects of the Colonization Society, and 
our fullest confidence in the sincerity, integrity, and philanthropic 
zeal of Mr. Gurley, we cannot but dissent from the policy of attempt- 
ing to enter into negotiations with the British African Civilization 
Society, and especially of soliciting funds in England for the fur- 
therance of our own philanthropic objects. The conduct of the abol- 
itionists in soliciting aid from England is enough to expose them to 
the utter condemnation of every patriot and enlightened statesman, 
and we are sorry to find the Colonization Society, by its own ex- 
ample, sanctioning it even in the remotest degree. We ought to be 
able to sustain our own philanthropy; and above all should we be 
careful how we allow England a pretext for interfering even indi- 
rectly with our domestic affairs. England cares no more for the 
negro, than she does for the man in the moon. If she could colonize 
Western Africa sufficiently to monopolize the trade of the whole 
coast, she would no doubt like to do it, and have it supposed that she 
was doing it for the suppression of the slave trade. 





Lecture on Civilization, delivered before the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion of Saratoga Springs, March 8, 1841. By Hon. Samurt Young. 
Saratoga Springs: For the Association. 1841. 8vo. pp. 40.— Hon. 
Samuel Young, of the New York State Senate, is one of the ablest 
men and most enlightened statesmen in the country, and should 
have served his country long ere this in a more conspicuous sphere, 
and would have so done, had it not been for an unprincipled Regency 
that for many years ruled the State of New York. We have been 
accustomed to reverence him from our boyhood, and were in early 
life indebted to him for some favors, which he has not remembered, 
but which we have not forgotten. We like him, for he is one of the 
very few men who profit by experience, and grow more liberal, as 
they grow older. We have read his lecture with much _pleas- 
ure. It is able and eloquent, and though not recognising the great 
fact of the growth of humanity, successfully vindicates the progres- 
siveness of all civilization, and especially of that to which we belong. 
We commend it to our readers as liberal, and democratic in the 
best sense of the term. Mr. Young goes for the largest liberty, 
and for the elevation of the mass. His Lecture may be obtained at the 
principal bookstores in New York, Albany, Troy, and Schenectady. 


Réfutation de 'Eclecticisme ou se trouve exposée la vrai définition de 
la Philosophie, et ou l'on —— le sens, la suite, et Venchainement des 
divers philosophes depuis Descartes. Par Pierre Leroux. Paris: 
Charles Gosselin. 1839. 16mo. pp. 351.— This is a work directed 
against the eclectic philosophy of M.M. Cousin and Jouffroy. We 
do not like the spirit manifested towards Cousin, nor the virulent 
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personal attacks on him, in which M. Leroux indulges even to ex- 
cess ; but we cannot deny to the work the merit of great ability and 
uncommon philosophic powers. M. Leroux does not always do jus- 
tice to M. Cousin, and differs in fact less from him than he fancies ; 
but he is unquestionably the profoundest philosophical writer France 
can boast. We confess that we have read his work with great 
pleasure, and not without profit. He is deserving the serious atten- 
tion of our countrymen, although we would caution them against 
some of his speculations touching Christianity. He isa profounder 
and a more vigorous and inspiring writer than Cousin, though less 
chaste, elegant, and polished. 





My progress in Error, and recovery to Truth: or a Tour through 
Universalism, Unitarianism, and Skepticism. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall, and Lincoln. 1842. IG6mo. pp. 240.—This is one of those 
books which many good people will tolerate for its odor of ortho- 
doxy, but which every enlightened Christian must deplore, as calcu- 
lated to bring religion and religious people into contempt. It de- 
serves the severest condemnation of every man who really wishes 
to promote faith in the Gospel. The author, whoever he may be, 
and we are glad he conceals his name, should be placed under 
guardians. If he knows no better than he writes, he should be 
watched lest he fall into the fire; if he does, he should be sent to the 
house of correction, as a brawler and disturber of the peace. 

Seriously, the work is the production of a low-minded bigot, igno- 
rant of the simplest rudiments of the Christian faith, and destitute of 
every spark of Christian grace. He acknowledges that he has been 
all his life a hypocrite, dishonest, unworthy of confidence, and he 
proves that he has by no means been regenerated. He belies Uni- 
versalism, Unitarianism, and Skepticism, and shows that he knows 
no more of them than he does of sanany feeling and Christian libe- 
rality. 

We must tell our orthodox friends, that it is not by such books 
as this, that they will check the progress of heresy and infidelity. 
There is no form of heresy, or of infidelity, that is not infinitely 
preferable to the bastard orthodoxy, made up of ignorance, bigotry, 
and cant, inculcated by this contemptible volume. The true spirit 
of the Gospel is free, lofty, and catholic, not low, confined, and 
grovelling. It elevates and expands the soul, warms and vivifies 
the heart, enlightens and invigorates the mind, making one ever 
more truly a man, more worthy of himself, his race, and his Maker. 
Books designed to further the Gospel must be written in its spirit. 

There is and can be no greater mistake than the effort to pro- 
mote a good end by unworthy means. Our orthodox Christians, 
we are sorry to say, are exceeding prone to fall into this mistake. 
Their books against infidelity are for the most part unworthy the 
Christian cause, and rarely answer any other end than that of making 
bigots or infidels. We cannot call to mind even a respectable work 
from this class of Christians, that we should be willing to place in 
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the hands of unbelievers, if we wished their conversion. Their 
writings against Universalists and Unitarians are no better. They 
are so confident that they are right, that they never take the pains 
to ascertain why they are right, or why others are wrong. 


Organic Chemistry in its Application to iculture and Physiology. 
By weed Linnie Mt. D., PhD. Wie mah R. 1. A., hc” Profes- 
sor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. Edited from the 
Manuscript of the Author, by Lyon Prayrarr, Ph. D. Second 
American Edition. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
by Jonn W. Wessrer, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University. Cambridge: John Owen. 1841. 12mo. pp. 424. We 
are glad to learn that this work has already reached a second edition. 
In general we have no very high opinion of the works written for the 
purpose of applying science to agriculture, especially those written 
abroad. They are not adapted to the state of agriculture in our 
country, and in general it requires an outlay of capital to follow 
their directions, which very few of our farmers can command. But 
this is a work of genuine science, profound, yet simple, and may be 
studied with great advantage by our agricultural community. 


Words in a Sunday School. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 1842. 
18mo. pp. 194. This makes No. V. of the Sunday School Library, 
now in course of publication, by Mr. Greene. It is a volume of 
more than ordinary merit, full of rich thought, of pure, pious, and 
philanthropic feeling, often expressed with much force and delicacy. 
It is not often that we find in a Sunday School library a work of so 
much real merit. Its author, we are told, is a Sunday School teacher, 
a young lady of a most estimable character, and we think we can 
promise her, if she perseveres, a literary career, which will be hon- 
orable to her, and useful to her countrymen. 





